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| MONDAY, Mar 6, 1793. . 


PARLIAMENTARY R E FORM. 


Twenty-three Papi IONS were preſented praying f 


for a Parliamentary Reform. 


Mr. Grey preſented a PETITION. from certain 


| Perſons whoſe Names were ſubſcribed, in which 
they ſtated at great Length the Evils which had 
crept into the Repreſentation of the People, and 


the Neceſſity of a ſpeedy Reform in Parliament. 
Mr. GRE moved, after a long and animated De- 


bate, that the above Petition be referred to a 
Committee. 


Mr. 1 "E's STANLEY add that the Debate be 
A adjourned till to-morrow ; the Houſe divided — 


For the 2g N 1 my PO it, 109. 


TUESDAY, Mar 7 


Ta Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ſaid, I am anxious to deliver my opi- 


nion before, from the lateneſs of the 

hour, and the length to which the diſ- 

cCuſſion has been carried, the attention 

of the Houſe ſhall be exhauſted. In the 

5 preſent ſtate of the debate, it is almoſt 
5 inet for me to ſpeak on the ſubject 
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without recurring to points which have 
already been mentioned. I feel more 
particularly anxious, on account of the 
ſhare which I have had in agitating the 
queſtion of a Parliamentary Reform, to 
ſſtate fully and diſtinctly the reaſons 
which induce me to reſiſt the motion 
which 1 is now brought forward, 
The queſtion at the preſent time i in- 
volves the fate of all thoſe who have 
hitherto been ſo long protected by the 
Britiſn Conſtitution; nay, it involves 
= the fundamental principles of every ſo- 
ciety. But firſt T ſhall beg leave to re- 
mind the Houſe of the grounds upon 
vhich I oppoſed the notice of a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, when brought for- 
ward laſt ſeffion, The opinion which I 
then entertained is confirmed by what 
has ſince occurred, and has even received 
ſtrength from the petition now on the 
table, and the motion before the Houſe, 
I then conſidered the agitation of the 
| queſtion as capable of producing much 
_-  qmilchief,. and likely to be attended with 
5 no good. Sach was the concluſion which 
4 - I formed 
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I formed from experience. 1 had myſelf, 1 


on different occaſions, propoſed a Re- 


form in ſituations which ſeemed favou- 


| rable to my object, and ſupported by 
perſons of the higheſt reſpectability, and 
had even then failed. Several gent)e- 
men, from a dread of the conſequences 

of innovation, and from a doubt whe- 
ther the advantage to be obtained was 
ſuch as would compenſate for the riſk 
incurred, oppoſed my views. 


If ſuch ar guments had formerly ſuc- 


contel, how much force had they laſt 
year acquired from the dreadful leſſon 
afforded in the example of a neighbour- 
ing kingdom! 1 ſcene of horrors 
15 ohh it then preſented exceeded imagi- 
nation, far ſhort, as it had ſtopt, of mo 
has ſince occurred. I perceived forming 
within the boſom of the country a ſmall, 
but not contemptible, party, who aſpired 


at ſomething more than a moderate Re- 


. ws object indeed was nothing 
leſs than to introduce here thoſe French 
principles which, from their conſe- 


quences, I could not regard but with 
+ TY horror. 


horror, I ſaw therefore, that while 
none of that good of which a moderate 


Reform might be productive was to be 
obtained, much danger might be in- 


curred, and an opening afforded to wick- 

ed perſons to ſubvert that very Conſtitu- 
tion which we were deſirous to improve, 
only in order that we might preſerve. 
Or though the attempt to reform might 
not be attended with the total been 

of the Conſtitution, yet it might lead to 

= ſtate of confuſion and difiradtion, which : 

t leaſt would diſturb the enjoyment of 
thoſe bleflings of which we were in poſ- 

ſeſſion. I thus found the probability of 

good ſmall, while the miſchief was of a 
1 ſo gigantic as to exceed. calculation. 
And upon this reaſoning, even if I had 

rated as high as ever the advantages of 


a Reform, md had ſeen a greater pro- 


bability than had hitherto appeared of 

accompliſhing ſach a Reform, I would 

rather have abandoned my object than 
have incurred or increaſed the danger. 
bs would rather forego. for ever the ad- 


vantages of Reform, "than riſk for a mo- 
| ment 


£44 


ment the exiſtence of the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution. Beſides, I conſider the neceſſity 
for a Reform leſs than when I had 


brought forward my original motion. 


But how: then was the queſtion argued 


on the other ſide ? The danger which I 


| ſtated was not denied. But it was al- 
ledged that this was preciſely the time 
to being forward a moderate Reform, as 


© "The beſt means to quiet violent ſpirits, 


and the ſureſt remedy againſt ruinous 
innovation. 
"The gentlemen who now come for- 
ward in the cauſe of Parliamentary Re-. 
form, I have no doubt, were encouraged h 
in their firſt exertions by the hope that 
they ſhould be enabled to overawe the 
violent ſpirits, and that moderate men, 
who might otherwiſe have been miſſed, 
would bs induced to join their ſtandard. 
I have learned from their publications, 
that they not only propoſe to guide the 


minds of the people, but 411 to be 
- guided by them, and that they were re- 


ſolved to drop their views if they ſhould 
find that they did not meet with a pretty 
g general 
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general concurrence. Such was the 
ſituation of the buſineſs at the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion. I will now inquire what has paſſed 
_ ſince. And here I ſhall enter along with 
the noble Lord in his proteſt adult not 
being allowed to introduce the ubject of 
the affairs of France, which I conſider 
as intimately, eſſentially, and inſepara- 
bly connected with the preſent queſtion. 
Another year has now paſſed i in that 
country, diſgraced with exceſſes and 
outrages ſo l that they efface the 
memory of thoſe which had formerly 
occurred, and leave of them only the 
| faint traces, and the! image hardly viſible. 
The conduct of the French, in all its 
circumſtances, bore a peculiar applica- 
tion to this e it had preſented 
the fruits opening, in due ſeaſon, the 
legitimate offspring of thoſe trees which 
might have been planted againſt this 
country and its allies. The French had 
diſcloſed a ſyſtem of diſſeminating their 
principles, and procuring bytes | in 
every part of Europe, a ſyſtem which 
they bad pony followed up with 
reſpect 


1 


reſpect to chis country. Such was the 
caſe without what was the ſituation of 
affairs within? Societies had been formed 
in this country, affiliated with the Jaco- 
bine Clubs in France; and though they 
had ſince aſſumed a different ſhape, were 
then employed for the purpoſe of ſpread- 
ing Jacobine principles. In this object 
they proceeded with a degree of boldneſs 
and confidence, proportioned to the ſuc- 
ceſs of the French arms. We thus be- 
held the ſcheme which we had antici- 


pated as the reſult of the new conſtitu- 5 


tions in France opening upon us. We 
had more immediately an opportunity of 
ſeeing what were the views of the Legiſ. 5 
lators in France with reſpe& to this coun- 
try, and what their inſtruments in Eng- 
land were endeavouring to effect. For 
while in France, they always mentioned 
the pretext of a Parliamentary Reform, 
as the medium by which they were to 
introduce their principles; their inſtru- 
ments here always took care to connect 
dhe ſyſtem of Par liamentary Reform with 
. all thoſe deluſive doctrines, upon which | 


was 


———— D222 ar re 
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was founded the newly- raiſed fabric of 
French Freedom. Nothing leſs than a 
National Convention was held out as a 
ſufficient remedy for the abuſes which 


prevailed in the repreſentation, and the 
ſole organ through which a more perfect 


form of Government was to be obtained; 


namely, ſuch a Government as ſhould 


acknowledge no other ſource of autho- 
rity, and no other rule of conduct, than 
te will of the majority. In mort, 
French principles were inculcated as the 
true ſtandard of political belief, and the 

example of the French Government 
propoſed as a worthy object of i imitation. 
I now proceed t to eyents of a more res. 
cent date, 


The ſpirit of dilaffecton RY TN 7 


been thus raiſed was bappily kept under, 


and prevented from breaking out into 
action by the ſeaſonable interference of 
the Legiſlature, by the vigilance and ex- 


ertions of the Executive Power, by the 
loyalty, » vigour, and unanimity of the 
People, and likewiſe by the interpoſition 0 


of Providence, in the turn Ls & given 


9 


to affairs on the Continent, and the check : 
experienced by the F rench arms. The 
admirers and ſupporters of French policy 
in this country felt a depreſſion of ſpirits 


1 from the defeat of their friends and allies, 
RY which for a time gave a fatal blow to 


their hopes, and compelled them to con- 


= _ ceal their views, and to aſſume a veil of 8 


caution but ill ſuited to the ardour "8 


their temper, and the boldneſs of their 
enterprize. But though they had thus 
been forced for a while 1 to relinquiſh their 


| ſchemes, it was not to be preſumed from 


| . this that they | had by any means aban- ; 


doned them. No; they ſtill indulged 
the ſame hopes, they ſtill meditated the 
ſame plans, and only lay by to watch for 

an opportunity favourable to the accom- 
pliſhment of their deſigns, For that 


purpoſe, they had lacked peculiarly to wo 


the queſtion of Parliamentary Reform. 
Previous to the bringing forward the 
| preſent Motion, a great number of Peti- 
tions had been 1 to the Houſe, 
equally ſingular in their form, expreſſion, 
and the manner in which they had thus 
© N 


N 


been ſubmitted to notice. They had 
been introduced under the auſpices of the 


gentlemen who ſupported the motion. 


They were all of three deſcriptions, ex- 
cept that one upon which the motion 
was more particularly founded, and a 
petition from Nottingham conceived i in 
exactly the ſame terms with one which 
had been received from that place in 
1782. When! it had firſt been received, | 
it came after a long war, which had 
harraſſed and exhauſted the country, * 
the calamities of which it ſtated as a 
proper ground for a Reform of Parla- 
ment: unfortunately 1. ſtill employed 
the fame language, and gave the ſame 
deſcription of the country, after a long 
and proſperous peace. All theſe petitions, 


came either from England or from Scot- 
land, or from places in England and 


: Scotland, that ſeemed to haye no natural 
connection or likelihood of communica- 
tion. Yet coming from theſe different 5 
places they were all the ſame i in ſubſtance 
and nearly the ſame in ſtile; whatever 
little difference chere might be 1 in the ex- 


_ preſſion, 


HE 
fo preſſion, they ſeemed al to proceed from 
the ſame hands — 1 0 


N on facies omnibus una | 
Ne ec diverſa — ſed — decet eſſe fororum. 


They all, it muſt be colifaled: dulraged 

a ſtrong family likeneſs. , Almoſt the 
only G erence was, that thoſe from 
Scotland expreſſed their ſurprize at the 

immenſe load of debt, notwithſtanding 
the extent of the taxes, which they ſta⸗ 35 
ted at twenty millions, four millions 
above the truth. All of them were the 


8 ſame in prayer; they concurred in pray- 


. ing for the right of univerſal ſuffrage, 5 
as the baſis of that Reform which they 
deſired. With reſpect to thoſe petitions, 
two queſtions aroſe ; firſt, What weight 
they ought to have with the Houſe, wid 
how far they ought to go in influencing 
their judgment? and ſecondly, Whether 
this i is a ſeaſon proper for the conſidera- 
tion of that object which they claim, and 
favourable to a temperate Reform? On 
the firſt point, when petitions came to 
the Houſe, fabricated in appearance, ſi- 
C 2 „„ 2 ONE 


4 ) 
milar in ſubſtance and expreſſion, it did 
not require much time to determine in 
what point of view they were to be con- 
| ſidered. There was every reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that they were the work of a few 
individuals. They had certainly much 
more the appearance of the deſign of a 
few individuals, than of the eneral ex- 
pref ion of the ſentiments of the country. 
If it was aſked, then, what weight they ; 
ought to have? the anſwer was caſy, — 
Nene. —What weight ought to belong | 
to petitions coming to that Houſe i in ol 
circumſtances, carrying every appearance 
of concert and ſyſtem, combined in the 
fame prayer, and expreſſed nearly 3 in the 
ſame language? The fraud was too groſs 
and palpable, and it was evident from 
what quarter they came, and with what 
views they were preſented. All the cir- 
cumſtances in France and this country 
pointed out the preſent as a ſeaſon un- 
5 favourable to a temperate Reform. The | 
gentlemen. Who ſupported the motion 
had been engaged in a ſociety for a 


twelvemonth for the purpoſe, as they 
them- 
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themſelves ſtated, of allaying the vie : 


lence of thoſe who might be miſled by 


a blind rage of innovation, and enlight- 5 


ening the people with reſpect to he” na- 
. of their true claims. Such had been 
the objects which they had held out at 
their commencement; they had pro- 
poſed to make a fair experiment, to al- 
low the people of England a full oppor- 
tunity of procuring a rational and mode- 
rate Reform; and if they ſhould find 
that they could not ſucceed, and that the 
people ſhould be diſinclined to any plan 
of Reform, and not diſpoſed to proſecute 
the meaſures which they ſhould recom- 


mend, they were then to abandon their 


purpoſe. They had now gone on for 


5 upwards of a 8 publiſhing 


to enlighten the people, and uſing every 


means to promote their own influence, Gs 


and during all that time they had not 
been able to make a convert of one man 
in England. They had been obliged at 
laſt © e with a petition of 
their own, introduced to the Houſe on 
the f day that the debate was to take 
place. | 


( 14 ) 


place. The other petitions which uni- 


ted in the ſame object of demanding Y 
Parliamentary Reform carried a fall 


cious and dangerous appearance. Ought 


they not then, conſiſtently with thoſe 


principles which they had avowed in 
the outſet, to have come forward upon 
this occaſion, to have acknowledged 
their miſtake and their conviction, that 


the people of England were not deſirous 
of a Reform, to have given up their 


Hi object in which they found they could 
not ſucceed, and to have joined with us in 
0 oppoſing a Reform which is not even 


defired, and which could not be granted ; 


with propriety in the preſent moment, 
or with the chance of advantage to thoſe 
for whom it is demanded ? Wat" what 
are the grounds upon which they now. 
bring We this queſtion of Reform? 
Firſt, they ſtate, that from the general 
burſt of loyalty expreſſed by the nation 
upon the firſt alarm, there is no reaſon 
to fear that the people will paſs beyond 
the bounds of diſcretion, and that no 
ſeaſon can 1 be more favourable for a tem- 


 perate 


1 156 & : 
perate Reform than that in which they 
have fo ſtrongly teſtified their attach- 
ment to the eſtabliſhed order of things, 

and their reluctance to any change. 

Such are their ſentiments, and of this 

temper they recommend to us to take 

the advantage. But how ſtands the e 
| The fact, I grant, is indeed true. But 

it In alſo true, that ſocieties i in this coun- 

try have been anxiouſly ſeeking not to 
obtain Reform, but to find Hy of diſ- 
7 ſatisfactior; not to allay the violence of 


5 innovation, but to inflame diſcontent. = 


Is it then out of deference to that ſmall : 
party, actuated by ſuch principles, and 
= purſuing ſuch a line of conduct, that we 

are to grant a Reform, and not out of 
reſpect to the great body of the people of 
| England, animated by a ſpirit of the pu- 
reſt loyalty, and too much attached to 
the bleſſings of the Conſtitution, to wiſh 


to hazard them by a change? What then 


is the queſtion at iſſue? It is the ſame 
queſtion which is now at iflue with the 
whole of Europe, who are contending 
for the . cauſe of order, of juſtice, of _ 

humanity, 
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| humanity, of religion, in | oppoſition to 
anarchy, to injuſtice, to cruelty, to in- 
fidelity. I am ſenſible that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the people of Eng- 
land are warm in thoſe ſentiments, are 
ſenſible of the ſecurity which they enjoy 
for theſe bleſſings from the frame of our 
excellent Conſtiration; and ſo far from 
wiſhing to touch it with an innovating 
hand, are prepared to defend it againſt 
every attack, Are we to yield then to 
the clamours of diflatisfation and diſ- 


: content; and are we to diſregard the 


voice of ſatisfaction and gratitude? Are 
we to gratify the caprice, or ſooth the 
inſolence, of a few diſaffected, to neglect 


the benefit of the common body? Are 


we at a moment of emergency like this, 
when the great cauſe of all is at ſtake, . 
to ſuſpend our cares for the public wel- 
fare, and attend to the diſcuſſion of petty 
claims and the redreſs of imaginary 
. grievances? Are we, at ſuch a moment, 
in order to pleaſe a few individuals, to 
hazard the conſequence of producing 
alarm and diſtruſt 1 in the general body, 
firm 


„ 
firm and united in the common cauſe ? 
This conduct would indeed reſemble 
that of thoſe who at the moment that 
their citadel was beſieged ſhould proceed 
to the diſcuſſion of points of difference 
5 rather than attend to providing the means 
of defence. The next ground alledged 
for bringing forward the motion for Re- 
form at preſent Was, that this Was a 
time of war, and that from the ſituation 
- oF commercial credit the country was in 
a ſtate of alarming diſtruſt. Theſe cer- 
tainly were very ſtrange reaſons for ſuch 1 
a meaſure; if we are engaged in a war 
for the purpoſe of defending ourſelves 
: againſt a foreign enemy, was this a rea- 
"a why we Would hazard the conſe- 
quences of any diſtraction at home? 
This, inſtead of diminiſhing g. would be 
the moſt effectual method to add to the 
evil! Of the ſtate of credit I ſhall ſay 
nothing, though the reaſoning, as ap- 
_ plied to it,” ande in the ſame predica- 
ment; certain it is, that conſiderable 
embarraſſment has lately taken place; 3.2 


circumſtance which was always very apt 


© © HE to 
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to reſult from an Sitter commerce. 
The Legiſlature, much to their honour, 
have ſtepped forward, and made an exer- 
tion for the aid of the merchants, which, 
as it is extraordinary, I hope it will be 
ſucceſsful; but can this embarraſſment 
be aſcribed to the Conſtitution, except 
| by making the Conſtitution the cauſe of 
that extent to which commerce has been 
: carried? But could this period and this | 
ſtate of affairs be brought forward as 
: grounds for Reform—by g ki who | 


laſt year ſtated on the ſame occaſion the 
duration of a long peace, and the high 


ſtate of public proſperity, as their mo- 
tives for calling the attention of the Houſe 


to that ſubject | ? Theſe were certainly 
two novelties which require | to be recon- 


y ciled before the gentlemen | can make 


any prevenſions to conſiſtency of reaſon- = 
ing. 
1 ſhall next proceed to remark on the 
preciſe nature of the motion itſelf. The 
motion is, to refer to a Committee one of 
thoſe petitions for a Reform which have 
been preſented to the Houſe. Whether 
+ ie 


( 19 * 
the bon cu ; abentleman who made the | 
- motion means likewiſe to refer them all, 
| 18a point of which I am not aſcertained. | 
[Mr. Grey here nodded aſſent.] If he 


means to refer them all, my reaſoning on 


the ſubject is reduced to a very ſhort 


1 5 compaſs. Ought we to refer to a Com- 
mittee to deliberate on the meaſure of 
unlimited ſuffrage? The circumſtance of 
having moved to refer the prayers of the 
petitions, without having pointed out 
any ſpecific plan for obtaining their ob- | 
- Jett, clearly renders it 1mproper to go | 


i into any diſcuſſion on the ſubject. 


This circumſtance has a tendency to | 
excite diſcontent, without affording the 
means of allaying it. Though I formerly 
moved for a general inquiry, I was af- 
. terwards convinced, that it would be at- 
tended with no good effect, and aban- 

doned the motion. I became ſenſible that oy 
there was no chance of obtaining any 
advantage, but by bringing forward a 
ſpecific propoſition. : {BY © thought ſo 
then, how much more muſt I now be 

confirmed 1 in the ſame opinion! If any 


A object 
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object is propoſed for diſcuffion, it ads 


to be a ſpecific object. The contrary | 
mode can tend only to perplex the diſ- 

cuſſion, and to render it — of 4 
miſchief. 


I ſhall now ſhortly bete on the 


manner of introducing this buſineſs.— 
The honourable gentleman ſtated nlrly 
and candidly, that he brought forward 
the preſent queſtion, not on the ground 


of right, but of expediency. I think ſo 


too. To talk of an abſtracted right of 
equal repreſentation, is abſurd. It is to 
arrogate that right to one form of Govern- 
ment, whereas Providence has accom- 
modated the different forms of Govern- 
ment to the different ſtates of ſociety i in 
Which they ſubſiſt. There are as many 
different rights as the cauſes which oc- 
cur to n the modes of Govern- 
ment. There is one right for a Roman, 
another for an Athenian, and a third for 


a Lacedemonian ; but though the ho- 


nourable gentleman had diſclaimed the 
ground of g general and abſtracted right, 
he has ſo far enlarged his ground of ex- 


pedience 


4 1 
pedience as to embrace that mode of rea- 
ſoning, by which that wild theory is ſup- 
ported. He has declared himſelf. ready 
to take even univerſal ſuffrage, that mode 
i which he approves the leaſt, rather than 

5 to ſuffer the Conſtitution to remain as it 

I ſo far differ with him, that I would 

8 abandon what I conceive to be the 

beſt plan of Reform, than riſk the con- 

x ſequences of any hazard to the Conſtitu | 
tion, as it at preſent ſubſiſts. Can! then 


embark in the ſame Committee with the 


honourable gentleman, while he re} jects 
the only plan on which I have contended 


for Reform, and is ready to give into 


that which he himſelf deems the worſt? 
1 muſt confeſs myſelf alar med at the ex- 
tent to which he carries his object; and, 
I cannot help looking at the Society with 
ſome degree of ſulpician. in conſequence 
of a letter which I find ſigned with his 
own name. This letter is addrefled to 
le people of Sheffield. Theſe people 
have fo well benefited by thoſe leſſons of 
caution and moderation which they re- 
ceived from their patrons, the Friends 


of 


( 2 ) 
of the People, that they ly addrefled 
to the Houſe a petition for Parliamentary 
Reform, conceived in ſuch terms as 
rendered it improper to be received. 
; They early communicated to the 
Feiends of the People their plan for a 
Parliamentary Reform, by aflembling a 
Convention of National Delegates. The : 
anſwer to this is nearly expreſſed in the 
following words: — On the plan 
„ which you have ſuggeſted we do not 
« think | it yet a fit time to deliberate. In 
«a more advanced ſtage it may become 
«Ga proper ſubject of Heulen.“ ” The 
| honourable gentleman, in his ideas of 
Reform, proceeds upon grounds directly 
oppoſite to mine, not indeed leſs hoſtile 
to my views than they are to the preſent - 
5 form of the Conſtitution. 
Upon the whole, from the method 
which he propoſes, I fee no probability 
of a temperate reform, and, if granted, 
. would not even anſwer the* "ad for 
which it is demanded. So far from ſatis- 
fying thoſe who now folicit it, it would 
only 


only extend their views and multiply and 
encourage their claims; they want not a 
Parliamentary Reform for itſelf, but for 
ſomething elſe, in which chey Have proſ- 5 
pect. They conſider it not as the end of 
their wiſhes, but only the means which 
may lead to their accompliſhment. But 
here we are told, that by refuſing this 
| Reform, we are acting upon the ſame 
principle by which we loſt America, by 
not complying with the demands of that 
country. The Americans deſired ſpecific 
relief; they pointed out a definite objec 
with which they pledged themſelves to 
n be ſatisfied. It was refuſed to them, be- 
cauſe it was ſaid, that it would only en- 
courage them to aſk for more. I do not 
now mean to enter on the propriety of 
this refuſal, or a diſcuſſion of the means i 
by which America was loſt ; but I can- 
not help remarking that there SA wide Lie 
difference between the two caſes. T 
Here no ſpecific relief is demanded, no 
definite object is pointed out. Vou are 
. geſired to give, what nobody aſks; and 
to. thoſe who tell vou, that even if you 5 


give | 


( 24 ) 
give it them, they will not be ſatisfied. 


It has been aſked, who were the hey ſo 
often alluded to in the courſe of the de- 


bate. The anſwer was ſhort. They were 


thoſe who have ſigned the petitions. They 
claim that which can be reſolved into no- 
thing but a deduction of French princi- 
ples: that which is termed the will of the 
majority, the will of the multitude. The 
motion requires you to be prepared to de- 
liberate whether it is right or not to give 
individual ſuffrage. On this queſtion, * 
am not prepared to deliberate; firſt, be- 
cauſe it wants no deliberation, and Dn 
condly, becauſe I have deliberated upon 
it long enough already. have not been 

5 ſo inattentive to what has now paſſed in a 
neighbouripg kingdom, nor have I been 
ſo unaffected by the tranſactions which 
| have there occurred, as not frequently to 
have taken this ſabject i into conſideration. 
I ſhall now give my reaſons, why I am 
not prepared to deliberateon the queſtion ; * 
and firſt, becauſe my plan went to give 
vigour and ſtability to the ancient princi- 
* of the Conſlitution, and not to in- 


troduce 


( 23 ) 
troduce into it any new principles. — The 
merit of the Britzth Conſtitution is 
to be eſtimated, not by metaphyſical ideas, 
not by vague theories, but by analyſing 

it in practice. Its benefits are confirmed 
by the {ure and infallible teſt of experi- 

ence. It is on this ground, that the repre- 

5 ſentation of the people, which muſt al- 

ways be deemed a moſt valuable part of the 


| ' Conſtitution, reſts on its preſent footing. 


In the hiſtory of this Country, from the | 
earlieſt period down to that in which Inow 
ſpeak, the number of electors have always 

been few, in proportion to that of the 
great body of the people. My plan went 

to regulate the diſtribution of the right of 
electing Members, to add ſome, ad to 
tage others: when ſuch was my plan, 
am I to be told, that I have heen an ad- 

vocate for Parliamentary Reform, as if I 
had eſpouſed the ſame ſide of the queſtion 
which is now taken up by theſe honour- 

able gentlemen, and were now reſiſting 

that cauſe which I had formerly oa 

5 ported I affirm, that my plan is ten times 
more contrary to that of the honourable 
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_ gentleman, than his is to the Conſtitu- 
tion: nay, I go farther; I agree with the 


honourable gentleman (Mr. Wyndham) 


that to adopt the ſyſtem now propoſed, is 
to adopt the principles of the French 
code, and follow the example of their 


legiſlators. As theſe principles are un- 


| Known in the hiſtory of this country, it 
is to France only that we can look for 
their origin. 


The Re principle which claims in- 


dividual ſuffrage, and affirms that every 
man has an equal right to a ſhare in the 
Repreſentation, is that which ſerves as 5 
the baſis of that declaration of rights on 
| which the French Legiſlators have foun- 
ded their government. We ought to re- 
collect that there are 250 perſons who 
poſſeſs an equal voice in the Legiſlature 


with that of this Houſe that there is a 


King, who, to the third of the Legiſlative, 
adds the whole of the Executive Power; 
and if this principle of individual ſuffrage 
be granted, and be carried to its Genn 5 
extent, it goes to ſubvert the Peerage, 
and to depoſe the King, and, in fine, to 
extinguiſh 
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ev every hereditary diſtinction, : 
and every privileged order, and to eſtabliſh 
that ſyſtem of equaliſing anarchy an- 
nounced in the code of French Legiſla- 
tion, and attefted in the blood of the 
"I maſſacres at Paris. — The queſtion then 
is, whether you will abide by your Con- 
ſtitution, or hazard a change, with all 
that dreadful train of conſequences with _ 
which we have ſeen it attended in a 
neighbouring kingdom ?—Abide by your 
_ Conſtitution, #y I fay?—It cannot be | 
neceſſary for me to add a word more.— 
But 1 would not ſtop there if it were 
N poſſible to go farther. If it were poſlible 
for an Kaalifhwan to forget his attach-_ 
ment to the Conſtitution ww his loyalty | 
to the Sovereign—if it were poſſible for 
him to loſe all thoſe generous feelings 
which bind him to his country and ſecure 
his obedience to its laws — if it were 
poſſible for him to ſacrifice all theſe to 
[ thoſe principles which are brought for- 
ward to ſupport a change of government; 
yet, if he ſhould attend only to reaſon, 


he would find them wild and illufive 
E 2 1 theories. 


(2) 

'theoties, 115 would find the principle 

of individual will powerful and efficient 
to the deſtruction of every individual and 

of every community; but to every good 
purpoſe null and void. He would find 


that thoſe rights which entitle all to an 


equal ſhare i in "the Government, are rights 
which only ſerve to remove them Fram 


uſeful labour, from ſober induſtry, and 


from domeſtic connections, and which 
5 abandon them to be the ſlaves of every 


= 0 idle caprice, | and of every deſtructive . 


paſſion. The Government that adopts 
ſuch principles, ceaſes to be 4 Govern- 


ment; it unties the bands which knit ; L 
together ſociety ; it forfeits the reverence 


and obedience of its ſubjects ; it gives up 
thoſe, whom 1t ought to protect, to the , 
daggers of the Marſeilleſe, and the aſſaſ- 
ſins of Paris. Under a pretence of cen- 
Z tering all authority in the will of the 
many, it eſtabliſhes the worſt ſort of deſ- 
potiſm. Such is the ſtate of that 
wretched country, France, the deteſtable - 
policy of which has added new words o 
the W fuch : as the phraſes of 
Munici- 
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Municipalities declaring themſelves i in a 
ſtate of permanent revolution, and the 


nation itſelf in a ſtate of ſovereign in- 


ſurrection! In what is called the Govern- 
2 ment of the Multitude, they are not the 
many who govern the few, but the few _ 

| who govern the many. It is a ſpecies of 

tyranny, which adds inſult to the wretch- 

edneſs of its ſubjects, by ſtiling its own 


arbitrary decrees the voice of the People, 


and ſanctioning its acts of oppreſſion and 

2 cruelty under the pretence of the national 
will. Such is the nature of thoſe prin- 
: ciples connected with the right of indivi- 
dual ſuffrage; and how far youare prepared 
to give countenance to that meaſure, by 
8 it to a committee as a ſubject of 


deliberation, you are now called to de- 
termine. 


Mr. FOX "APY he was « ery to treſpaſs 


on the patience of the Houle at ſo late all 
hour, when after two days debate he 


- could have but little hope that he ſhould = 


either entertain or inſtruct, It was new 
and extraordinary, that by the courſe and 


mode of argument purſued by the Chan- 


ccllor 


i | 
1 f 


97) 
cellor of the Exchequer, he ſhould feel 
himſelf called upon. to apologize for per- 
fiſting in the opinion which he had always 
held upon Parliamentaty Reform, or to 
aſſign his reaſons and juſtify himſelf for 
not altering it as the right honourable 
gentleman ld thought fit to alter his. 
He had never before imagined that the pre- 
ſumption of guilt lay agpinſt conſiſtency, 
and that whoever preſumed to think as he 
had always thought before, muſt immedi- 
ately be put on his defence, It the opini- 
ons which the right honourable gentle- 
man formerly profeſſed—if the propoſi- 
tions which he had endeavoured to per- 5 
ſuade Parliament to adopt, were ſo very 
erroneous, and pregnant with ſuch alarm- 
ing conſequences as he had now depidted, 
it was but natural to ſuppoſe that he would 
have read his recantation with compunc- 
tion, and expreſſed humiliation inſtead of 
triumph, in recapitulating the enormous 
miſchiefs to Which his former errors 
might have expoſed his country. He aſ- 
ſumed that the right honourable gentle- 
man had complecl changed his ſenti- 
ments 


ments on Parliamentary Reform, for he 
had expreſsly faid ſo; with the poor re- 
ſerve, that the time might yet come when 
he ſhould think it as expedient as he had 
done before. The arguments he had 
uſed would apply equally to all times; 
and it would have been more candid to 
have ſaid fo explicitly, than to have held 
out a hope, whom to pleaſe he knew 


not, which, without a ſecond change of 


Opinion as entire as the firſt, could never 
be realized. In his arguments againſt 
the preſent motion, he had had recourſe 
to the miſtake that the object of the pre- 
ſent motion was univerſal ſuffrage; 
_ againſt this, which made no part of the 
motion, more than half his ſpeech was 
employed, and every idea of that part 
borrowed from what had been urged 
againſt himſelf ten years ago by thoſe 
who oppoſed his firſt motion of Reform. 
Here he was only a plagiary ; not a com- 
mon plagiary, indeed, but ſuch a pla- 
giary as Virgil, who im proved and adorn- 
ed what he borrowed. He was obliged 
to admit that his honourable friend who 
made 


32) 
made the motion diſclaimed univerſal 
ſuffrage for his object; but then he ſaid, 
look at the petitions, only one of which 
however contained this doctrine. Was 
he ready to ſay that when he brought 
forward his motion in 1782, none of the 


e petitions then before the Houſe contained 
the very ſame? But in addition to the 


evidence of the petitions his honourable 


N friend had on ſome other occaſion met 


certain perſons at a tavern, known ad- 
vocates for untvernl ſuffrage, which was 
| almoſt proof poſitive that his honourable 
- friend was ſo too“. How did this ſort of 


inference 7 


* Thatched Houſe Tae May 16, 1782. 
« AT a numerous and reſpectable meeting of 
Members of Parliament friendly to a Conſtitu- 


& tional Reformation, and of Members of ſereral 15 


c Committees of counties and cities, 


PRESENT, 
The Duke of Richmond, The "wy William Pitt, 


Lord Surrey, The Rev. Mr. Wyvill, 
Lord Mahon, Major Cartwright, 
The Lord Mayor, Mr. John Horne Tooke, 
Sir Watkin Lewes, Alderman Wilkes, e 
Mr. Duncombe, Docter Jebb, 
Sir C. Wray rd Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. B. Hollis, Mr. Froſt, 
Mr. Withers, &c. &c. Kc. 


6e Re- 
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inference operate againſt the right ho- 
nourable g gentleman himſelf. When he 


cc Reſolved unanimouſiy, 


„ That the motion of the Hon. William Pitt, 
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on the 7th inſt. for the appointment of a Com- 


mittee of the Houſe of Commons to enquire into 


the State of the Repreſentation of the People of 

| Great Britain, and to report the ſame to the 
Houſe, and alſo what ſteps it might be neceſſary 

to take, having been defeated by a motion for 
the order of the day, it is become indiſpenſably 
neceſſary that application ſhould be made to Par- 


liament by petitions from the collective body of 
the people, in their reſpective diſtricts, requeſt- 


ing a ſubſtantial Reformation of the Commons 5 
8 Houſe of Parliament. | . 


© Reſolved unanimouſly, 


« That this meeting, conſidering that al general | 


application by the collective body of the people 
to the Houſe of Commons cannot be made be- 
fore the cloſe of the preſent ſeſſion, is of opinion 


that the ſenſe of the people ſhould be taken at 


ſuch times as may be convenient during this 


ſummer, in order to lay their ſeveral petitions | 


before Parliament early in the next ſeſſion, when 


their propoſals for a Parliamentary Reformation 
(without which neither the liberty of the nation 


* can be preſerved, nor the permanence of a wiſe 


« and virtuous adminiſtration can be ſecure) may 
receive that ample and mature diſcuſſion, which 


ſo momentous a queſtion demands,” 


5 brought 


( 34 ) 


brought forward his plans of reform, he 


was acting at all points with the Duke of 
Richmond, the great apoſtle of univer- 


ſal ſuffrage; and it was no very unreaſon- 
able ſuppoſition that his very firſt motion 


on the ſubject of Reform might have been 


concerted with. his Grace at Richmond 


Houſe. If then men's intentions were 


to be canvaſſed by ſuppoſed privity to the 


deſigns of others, the privity of the 
right honourable gentleman to the Duke 


of Richmond' sſyſtern of univerſal ſuffrage — 
could not be denied, and he muſt be pro- — i 


nounced guilty by his own rule. 


The right honourable oentleman' 8 next 5 
3 objection was to the de ; the very ſame 

mode which he himſelf had adopted. On 
more mature conſideration he had altered 
his mode; but here he muſt intercede 
for the right honourable gentleman” s ju- 


venile judgement, and in particular re- 


queſt that he would not inſiſt on drag- 5 
| ging through the dirt all thoſe who had 


ſupported * in his firſt motion.— 


What reaſon he had for changing a mo- 
tion, which he loſt only by twenty votes, 
Was 


was perhaps better known to himſelf 
than to others; but he had no right to 
ſay that a motion of the ſame kind was 
more dangerous now than his own in 
1782. He who had ſupported all his 
motions for Reform, thought the firſt 
the leaſt objectionable of thank all, The 
mode of proceeding lately inſiſted upon, 
that a Member, who propoſed the redreſs 
of any grievance muſt move a ſpecific 


remedy before the Houſe could take the 


3 grievance into conſideration, was directly 


contrary tothe moſt approved Parliamen- 
tary practice. The Member who moved 
for a Committee might g go into it with a 
ſpecific ſtatement, which he might ſee 


2 reaſon to alter, unleſs. indeed the right 


honourable gentleman had got an 3 
ſive patent for altering opinions; ; or the 
Committee, 3 the grievance to 
be proved, might ſuggeſt a plan of their 
J own, ſubject, like every other, to fu · 
ture modification or rejection by the 
Houſe, when it appeared in the form of a i 
bill. Such was the moſt convenient and 
q the moſt ordinar y mode of proceeding in 
* 6 


„0. 


all matters of great importance. Now 


what Was got by the right honourable 
gentleman” s ſpecific plan? He owed an 


apology to all thoſe who voted for it, 
and to bim (Mr. Fox) among the reſt, 
and who, although they approved of a 
Parliamentary Reform, did not approve 


of his particular plan, but truſted, that 


when the general queſtion was carried, 


they could be able to frame the plan 1 in 
a leſs exceptionable manner. Theſe were 
the preciſe conditions on which he then 
called for the ſupport of all who wiſhed. 


well to Parliamentary Reform, and now 


he pretended to ſay that, by ſupporting 
it, they pledged themſelves not to the 


general queſtion, but to the particular 
pla The general rule was for all who 


agreed on the exiſtence of a grievance, 
8 


and the neceflity of a remedy, to concur 


as far as they could, and then to debate 


the particulars at a more advanced ſtage. 


This was a ſufficient anſwer ad hominem 
to the right honourable gentleman, and 


to all the arguments againſt the mode. 


All thoſe who withed well to the general F 
eee 
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ſubject ought t to concur in Tupport of the 


preſent motion, and if that were carried, 
the ſpecific plan would come properly 


under diſcuſſion in a future Rage. 


Another objection was to the time. 


When the right honourable gentleman | 
made his motion, he alledged as the rea- 
ſon for it, that there were no adequate E 
means of ſupporting a good Miniſter, or | 
of repreſſing a bad one, without a Re- 


form in the repreſentation; - that to the 


inadequacy of the ſyſtem had the misfor- 
tune of the American war been owing z 
and that it was neceſſary to provide againſt 
the nation's falling into a ſimilar cala- 
mit y. What had hows happened to make 
the calamity leſs to be dreaded, or the 
precaution leſs expedient? Under the ad- 
miniſtration of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, an adminiſtration of which he 
approved, the tight honourable gentle- 
man firſt. Propoſed reform, and that too 
in a time of war. Under another admi- 
niſtration, of Which he did not approve, 


he again propoſed it, and in time of 
peace. On neither of theſe occaſions did 


he 


1 


he conſider the character of the Miniſtry | 


as at all affecting the expediency of his 


motion, nor had he ever argued on it in 
that way. A third adminiſtration ſuc- 
ceeded, of which be certainly did not 
entertain a bad opinion, for he was at the 


Head of it himſelf; ſtill he maintained, 


or ſaid he maintained, all the doctrines 


he had held before on the neceſſity of Re- 
: form. His reaſon could not be that he i----. 
diſtruſted the virtue of the then Houſe 5 
f Commons, for! it was a favourite Houſe : 
of Commons, on all occaſions much ex- 


tolled by him. Such a favourite, indeed, 


that his plan of Reform was not to com- 
mence till after the diſſolution of that Par- 


liament. Thus under all poſſible circum- 


ſtances of time; in time of war; in time 
of peace; under an adminiſtration which 


had his confidence; under an adminiſtra- 


tion that had it not; and when he him- 


ſelf was Miniſter, had the right honour- 


able <ntleman agitated the queſtion of 
Reform. What was there now to make- 


it improper for another to do that which 


it had been proper for him t to do in every 


variety 


1 


variety of time and circumſtances? The 

proſperity of the country was no argu- 
ment againſt Reform, for it was not urged 

as a neceſſary meaſure to reſtore proſpe- 
rity, but to give ſecurity to the proſperity 
which we catered. That ſecurity by the 


8 right honourable gentleman” 8 OWN ad- 


; anon, no change of Miniſters, nothing 
elſe could give; for he had moved it hen. 
Miniſter Faule and he did not ſurelx 
diſtruſt his own adminiſtration. When 
his honourable friend gave notice of his 
motion laſt year—a part of his argument 
b which had been very unfairly treated— 
5 he faid, that a time of national proſperity 
and peace, as the Miniſter had deſcribed 
that to be, mult be conſidered as favour- 
able for reviving the queſtion of Reform. 
Since then this unfortunate and mad war 
had been entered i into, and his honourable 
friend faid, © you who objected to my 
motion laſt year, as improper in the ſea- 
ſon of proſperity and peace, cannot now) 


make the ſame objection in the ſeaſon of 


war, and much public diſtreſs.” —This, 
which he adduced merely as an argumen- 


mm 


. 
tum ad homines, to prove the inconſiſtency 
of his opponents, was attempted to be 
made a charge of inconſiſtency againſt 

| himſelf. What objection could the right 

5 honourable gentleman raiſe to reviving 
the queſtion of Reform in a Houſe of 
Commons which he had found ſo favour- 
able to him on every other ſubject? He 
would hardly venture to ſay that the 5 
Houſe of Commons had been ſo uni- 
formly complaiſant to him, that he was 
ſure they would never ſupport a bad Mi- 
niſter. Had they often joined him in op- 
poſing Miniſters whom he thought bad, 
- He might indeed ſay that they would 1 
never ſuffer miſconduct i in a Miniſter ; but 
on nine years experience of ſupport to his 
own adminiſtration, it would be rather 
too much to make the ſame inference. 
There could be no objection to the motion 
being made now, except that it was made 
by his honourable friend, inſtead of the 
right honourable gentleman. In the pride 
af his new wiſdom, his preſent ſelf felt 
ſuch contempt: for his former ſelf, that 
he could not look back on his former con- 


: duct 
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duct and opinions, without a ſort of in- : 
ſulting derifion. As Lord Foppington in 
che hy faid—* I begin to think that 
when I was a commoner, I was a very 
. nauſeous fellow —ſo the right honour- 
Able gentleman began to think, that when oe 
1 he was a reformer, he muſt have been a 
very fooliſh fellow: he might neverthe- 
leſs have retained ſome e of candour 
j for his honourable friend, who had not 
yet received the new lights with which 
he was ſo marvellouſſy illuminated. If the 
right honourable gentleman had reſted his 
: cbjettions: on the change of circumſtances b 
1 produced by the events in France, his ar- 
1 gument would have been rational, or at 
leaſt conſiſtent. But he appealed to the 
recollection of the right honourable gen- 
tleman, whether he had not in 1785 ar- 
gued as earneſtly againſt univerſal repre- 
ö ſentation, and painted the dangers of it 
in colours as ſtrong as he had Gs now. 
The events in France therefore had pro- 
duced no aggravation of the danger in his 
view of the ſubject, but . made it 
leſs, in as much as the example of its ef- 


> fects 


E 


fects in France had brou ght it into utter 
diſcredit in the mind of every thinking 
man; and what he had not conſidered as 
an objection to his own motion in 1785, 
he had no right to inſiſt upon as an ob- AF 
jection to the motion of his honourable JT 
friend now. . = 
He had always diſliked univerſal re- 
preſentation as much as the right ho- 1 
nourable gentleman ; but that diſlike was 
no reaſon for charging it with more miſ= Y 1 
chief than was fairly imputable to it. It = = 
had not been the cauſe, as the right ho- ; q 
0 nourable gentleman alledged, of all the AF rx 
evils 1 in France. The firſt, "Of: Conſtitu- L 1 
ting Aſſembly, was not elected on this q t 
glen. but on old uſages and old abuſes. \ 
Yet that Aſſembly had done ſome of the te 
moſt unjuſtifiable things done in France. 3 
It had deſpoiled the pp without re- 1 * 
gard to ſituation or character, and de- 1 q 
| frayed: the nobility. The ſecond, or d. 
Legiſlative Aſſembly, was not choſen by 1} 
individual ſuffrage, for when the Con- tc 
ſtitution was framed, wild as the French g 
were, they had laid many reſtrictions on 
individual 
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individual ſuffrage, and made the diſ- 
tinction between active and inactive citi- 
Zens. It was therefore unjuſt to charge ; 


on it what was done by aflemblies elected 


before 1 it was brought 1 into uſe. France, 


after doing great Nengur to herſelf by 


ſhaking off her old intolerable deſpotiſm, ” 


had ſince been governed by counſels ge- . 
nerally unwiſe al often wicked. But 


what had this to do with our Reform? 


It had been ſaid that French principles, | 
though not more deteſtable than the prin- | 
ciples of Ruſſia, were more dangerous 
and more to be guarded againſt, becauſe | 
more aſSoating.. Would any man now = 
fay, that French principles were faſcina- 
ting? What then had we to fear from 
4 w hat no man In bis ſenſes would with 


to copy? 3 
A right honourable friend of his (Mr. 


q Windham) had laſt night, in a very elo- 
quent, but very ines ſpeech, en- 


deavoured to prove that the majority was 
generally wrong. But when he came 


to anſwer ſome objections of his own ſug- 


| geſtivg, he tound bimfelf reduced to for, 


G2 that 
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that when he differed from the majority, 


he would conſider himſelf as equally 
independent of the deciſion of that ma- 
jority as one independent country of | 
the deciſion of another — which was juſt 
to ſay that he would put an end to ſociety; 


for where every individual was indepen- 


dent of the will of the reſt, no ſociety 
could exiſt. It was ſingular for him to 
defend the deciſion of the majority, who 
had found it fo often againſt him ; and 
he was in hopes that his right honourable 
friend would have ſhewn him ſome eaſy N 3 
way of ſolving the difficulty. His right q 
honourable Gd ſaid a wiſe man would 
| look firſt to the reaſon of the thing to be 
8 decided, then to force, or his power of 
carrying that deciſion into effect, but never 
to the majority. He would fay, look firſt, 


and look laſt to the reaſon of the thing, 


without conſidering whether the majo- 1 
rity is likely to be for or againſt you, and 


leaſt of all to force. He admitted that the 


majority might ſometimes oppreſs the 1 
minority, and that the minority might 
be juſtified in reſiſting ſuch a. | 
even by force ; but as a general rule, 


though, 
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though not without exception, the ma- 
jority in every community muſt decide 
for the whole, becauſe in human affairs 
there was no umpire but human reaſon. 


The preſumption was alſo that the ma- 


jority would be right; for if five men 
were to decide by a majority, it was pro- 
bable that the three would be right and 
the two wrong, of which, if they were 
to decide by 3 there would be no 
probability at all. What was the criterion 
of truth but the general ſenſe of man- 


kind? Even in W we Procee- 


ded from. certain axioms, of the truth of 
which we had no other proof but that all 
mankind agreed | in believing them. If, 
: then, what all men agreed on was ad- 
mitted to be true, there was a ſtrong 
preſumption that what many, or the 
majority, agreed on, was true likewiſe. 


Even reverence for antiquity reſolved 
itſelf into this; for what was it but con- 


ſulting the deciſion of the majority, not 
of one or two generations, but of many, 
by the concurrence of which we juſtly 
| thought that we arrived at greater cer- 


ty. : 


„ 
tainty. His objection to univerſal ſuffrage 
was not diſtruſt of the deciſion of the ma- 
jority, but becauſe there was no practical 
mode of collecting ſuch ſuffrage, and, 
that by attempting it, what from the ope- 


8 ration of hope on ſome, fear on others, 


and all the ſiniſter means of influence, 
that would ſo certainly be exerted, fewer 
individual opinions would be collected 
than by an appeal to a limited number. 
Therefore holding faſt to the right of 
the majority to decide, and to the natural 
rights of man, as taught by the French, 
but much abuſed by their practice, * 
would reſiſt univerſal ſuffrage. Without 
attempting to follow his right honour- - 


able friend, when he propoſed to ſoar Th 


into the ſkies, or dive into the deep, to 
encounter his metaphyſical adverſaries, 
| becauſe in ſuch heighths and depths the 
operations of the actors were too remote 
from view to be obſerved with much be- 
nefit, he would reſt on practice, to which 

he was more attached, as being better un- 
derſtood. And if by a peculiar interpoſi- 
tion of divine power, could be collected all 
the wiſeſt men of every age and of every 
country 
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country into one aſſembly, he did not 
believe that their united wiſdom would 
be capable of forming even a tolerable 
Conſtitution.— In this opinion he thought 
he was ſupported by the unvarying evi- 
dence of hiſtory and obſervation—ano- 
ther opinion he held, no matter whether 
erroneous or not, for he ſtated it only 
as an illuſtration, viz. that the moſt {kil- 
ful architect could not build in the firſt 
| inſtance ſo commodious a habitation as 
one that had been originally intended for 
| ſome other uſe, and had been gradually 
: improved by ſucceſſive alterations ſug- 

geſted by various inhabitants, for its pre- 

ſent purpoſe. If then ſo ſimple a ſtruc- 
ture as a commodious habitation was ſo 
1 difficult! in theory, how much more dif- 

ficult the ſtructure of a government ? 


One apparent exception might be men- 


tioned, the Conſtitution of . 85 United 
States of America, which he believed to 


be ſo excellently conſtructed and fo ad- b 


| mirably adapted to their circumſtances 
and ſituation, that it left us no room to 


boaſt that our own was the ſole admira- 
| tion 
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tion 4 the world. The objection, how- 
ever, was only apparent. They had not 


a conſtitution to build up from the foun- 


Vang 


Windham) had ſaid on a former occaſion 
(Mr. Flood's motion) that if the conſti- 
tution of the Houſe of Commons were 
that the county of Middleſex alone 
elected the repreſentatives for the whole 
kingdom, he would not conſent to alter 
that mode of repreſentation, while he 
knew from experience that it had pro- 
duced fuch benefits as we had long en- | 


dation; they had ours to work upon and 
adapt to their own wants and purpoſes. 
'This was what the motion now recom- 
mended to the Houſe, not to pull down, 
but to work upon our Conſtitution, to 
examine it with care and reverence, to 
repair it where decayed, to amend it 
where defective, to prop it where it wan- 
ted ſupport, to adapt it to the purpoſes 
of the preſent time, as our anceſtors had 
done from generation to generation, and 
| always tranſmitted it not only unim- 
paired, but improved, to their poſterity. 


His Right Honourable Friend (Mr. 


joyed, 


ry 27 ig; 


—_ 
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joyed. Now, | ſuppoſe, for the ſake of 
argument, that the county of Cornwall, 
ſomewhat leſs likely to be a virtual re- 
preſentative of the whole kingdom than 
Middleſex, were, inſtead of ſending forty- - 
four members to parliament, to ſend the 
whole five hundred and fifty-eight, ſuch 
a Houſe of Commons might for a time, 
by a proper check on the Executive 
Power, and watch over the intereſts of the 


whole kingdom with as much care as 
thoſe of ene but with ſuch a 


Houſe of Commons no argument would 
perſuade him to remain ebe, becauſe | 


5 there was no ſecurity that it would con- 


tinue to do ſo. The queſtion now to be 
examined Was, — Did the Houſe of 


Commons, as at preſent conſtituted, TE, 


anſwer the purpoſes which it was in- 
tended to anſwer; and had the people 

any ſecurity that it would continue to 
do ſo ? to both branches of the queſtion 
he anſwered decidedly in the negative.— 
Before proceeding to the reaſons on 


which he thus anſwered, it was neceſſary | 
to ſay a few words on the circumſtances 


7 6 0 which, 


a 
which, in his opinion, would juſtify a 
change. Many things ſhort of actual 
ſuffering would juſtify, not only a 
change, but even reſiſtance. When the 


diſpute began with America, it was not 
| becauſe it was held that the Britiſh Par- 


liament had no legal right to tax America 


that the project of taxing her was op- 


poſed. The Americans indeed did main- 


tain that the Britiſh Parliament had no | 
ſuch right; but he and many others 
who oppoſed the meaſure, admitted the | 
right, and he was ſtill of the ſame 
opinion. What then was the ground of ii 
| the oppoſition? It was not any actual! 


ſuffering on the part of the Americans - 
they thamiſchies allowed that the taxes 
attempted to be impoſed were of the 


moſt eaſy and unoppreſſive kind. But 
although theſe taxes were ſo, they had - 


no ſecurity that heavy and oppreſſive 


taxes might not, at ſome future period, be 
| impoſed upon them by a legiſlative body, | 
in which they had no repreſentation, | 
with which they had no very cloſe con- | 
nection of common intereſt, and over 


which 
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FETEY they had no means * nel 5 
He, therefore, and thoſe with whom he 


had the honour to act, thought this want 


of ſecurity for what they were not then 
aſhamed to call the Rights of Man, a 
ſufficient cauſe of reſiſtance. They 


1 juſtified the Americans in that glorious 
| reſiſtance, for which they were then 
called the advocates of American rebels, 
as ſome of them, though too familiar 
with ſuch charges much to heed them, 
i were now called the advocates of the | 
French. That glorious reſiſtauce was 
1 ultimately ſucceſsful, and to that ſucceſs : 
would yet be owing the liberties of 
mankind, if in this country they ſhould 
unhappily be ſuffered to periſh. Jealouſy 


too was a good cauſe of change, or even 


of reſiſtance not jealouſy captious or 


malignant, but jealouſy founded on well 
examined and rational grounds of ſuſ- . 
picion. Men were not bound to wait 
till cheir liberties were actually invaded; 
prudence called for means of prevention 
and defence ; ; and to juſtify theſe, it was 


H . ſufficient 


10 100 
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ſufficient that they aw 2 clear poi = 
of danger. | 


Nou to ſhew that the Houſe in its pre- 


ſent ſtate was unfit for the functions which 
"it ought to diſcharge, he referred to the 
büintdry of the American war. It was 
dangerous to make a conceſſion 1 in argu- 
ment, for on that conceſſion was gene- 
rally built ſome aflertion very different = | 
from what had been conceded. He had { 


once admitted that the American war | 


was popular in the beginning : : and on f 
that had been built the aſſertion, that ⁶ 
he had called It the war of the people. 1 
He never called, nor meant to call it 
5 o. 22 in truth, it was nothing leſs; 
it was the war of the court. By the 4 
court 21 project of taxing America Was 1 
conceived, and the people were taught ; 
to believe that their money would be 
ſaved, and their burdens eaſed by a reve- 
nue wn from another country. 


Thus were they firſt deluded, and chen 


| bribed by an appeal to their pockets, into 
an approbation of the ſcheme of the 


court. This was no aſſumption of his, 
FITS wy 
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for it was perfectly well known, that 
when a conſiderable addition to the ſtand- 
Ing army was propoſed, the country gen- 
tlemen were induced to agree to it, by 
hints that the expence would be defrayed 
from another quarter, inſtead of falling 
upon them. In compliance with the 
wiſhes of the court, the Houſe paſſed 
the memorable Stamp Act. The Stamp 
Act was reſiſted and repealed ; and the 
repeal was as popular as the paſſing of 
it had been. Was this a preſumption, 
that the war was the war of the people! ?- 
Was it not, on the contrary, a clear 
HT proof that the people had no definite idea 
of the object of the war? When by ſub- 
ſequent acts of the ſame nature, and 
ſimilar reſiſtance on the part of America, 
the war was brought on, then indeed 
the indignation of the people was ex- 
cited, by the ſuppoſed ingratitude of the 


colonies to the mother country; their 


5 paſſions inflamed; the love of military 
glory, natural to the minds of a great 


and brave nation, rouſed; and the war 
became popular. But the war itſelf was 


the 


41 
the act of the court, deluding the people 
by the ſubſerviency of the Houſe of 
Commons. The Houſe paſſed the ſtamp 
act; the Houſe took all the other mea- 
ſures that led to the war, and voted that 
it ſhould be ſupported, not as the organ 
of the people, but as the obedient ſer- 
vant of the court. What was a ſucceſs- 
ful war he was ſomewhat at a loſs to know. 
The American war from the beginning, 
he had always called unſucceſsful j - 
but he was year after year told that he 
was quite miſtaken, and that the ſuc- 
ceſs was fully adequate to every reaſon- 
able expectation. At length came the 
final blow, the capture of Lord Corn- 1 
wallis and his army the war was ac- 
know ledged to be unſucceſsful, and the 
Houſe put an end to it; but not till 
ſeveral years after the people had begun 
to ſend up petitions and temonſtrances 
5 againſt 6 Ts 
In ſome of the petitions on the table, the 
n of the public debt was im- 
puted to the defect of the repreſentation, 
and he 1 was ſorry to fee ſuch an abſurdity 1 in 


them. 


1 


| th. The accumulation of the Public = 
debt was the neceſſary conſequence of 
the wars which we had been obliged to 
maintain, in defence of our Don 
and our national independence; and he 
for one had no ſcruple in declaring, that 
every war in which we had been engaged, 
from the revolution to the American . | 
was both juſt and neceſſary. He would 
therefore acquit the Houſe of all the debt 
contracted, except for the American war, 
and as much as might fairly be imputed 
to too remiſs a ſuperintendance of the 
irs expenditure of public money: for all the 
debt contracted to ſupport the American 
war, after that war became unpopular, 
the Houſe of Commons was undoubtedly 
anſwerable. It was not enough for pre- 
venting wars that we were diſpoſed to 
cultivate peace, if our neighbours were 
not as peaceably diſpoſed as ourſelves.— 
When therefore the petitioners talked of 
preventing wars by reforming the Houſe 
of Commons, they forgot that the work 
would be but half 1 unleſs they could 
my give as good a Conſtitution to France as 


England 
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England would then be poſſeſſed of, But 


when he mentioned this, he raiſed no 


argument from it againſt the general 


per ior a Reform in the repreſentation. 
A right honourable gentleman, (Mr. 


Burke) on preſenting his plan of concili- 


ation with America in 1775, made a 
ſpeech, in which the virtues and the effi- 
cacy of repreſentation were diſplayed with 
a force and clearneſs unequalled. Were 

the people of Ireland uncivilized and un- 
ſubdued after a forcible poſſeſſion of their 

country for ages, what was the remedy ? 
9 Repreſentation—Were the Welch in per- 
petual contention among themſelves, 


and boſtility to Engliſhmen, what was 


the remedy ?—Repreſentation. Were 
the counties of Cheſter and Durham full 
of diſcontent and diſorder, what was the 
£ remedy ?—Repreſentation, Repreſenta- 


tion was the univerſal panacea, the cure 


for every evil. When the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution had once ariſen in their fight, 
ED all: Was RAG within and without— 8 


— Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulſit, 


Defluit 


"WT 


Defluit faxis agitatus humor; 

Concidunt venti, fagiuntque nubes ; 
Et minax (fix di Otel ponto 
Unda recumbit. 


Let gentlemen read this wech by day 
and meditate on it by night, let them 
peruſe 3 It again and again, ſtudy it, im- 
print it on their minds, impreſs it on 
their hearts They would there learn 
that repreſentation was the ſovereign re- 
medy for every diſorder, the infallible ſe- 

curity againſt popular diſcontent; let them 

learn this, and give to the people, not 
the unreal mockery but the efficient ſub- ”- 
ſtance of repreſentation. = 
| He came next to conſider the conduct 
of the Houſe ſince the American war. 
When the India bill, which he had the 
honour to propoſe, was loſt, was it be- 
cauſe the bill was unpopular? By no 
means. Whatever odium had been af- | 
terwards excited againſt it, the people 
had then expreſſed no diſapprobation. 
The right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) ha: no hand in its defeat; for ready 
and able as he was to ſpeak againſt it, 1t 
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paſſed the Houſe of Commons by a great 


majority. By whom then was it theown 


out? Let the merit be given to thoſe to 
whom it belonged—it was thrown out 
by certain bedctainber Lords, acting un- 
der the direction of thoſe who had aches 
to adviſe the King. The diſmiſſion of 
the Miniſtry followed the rejection of the ; 
bill, and the Houle of Commons adhered 
to the diſcarded Miniſters. The right 
| honourable gentleman would ſurely al- 
low that che Houſe, in order to execute 
its functions, ought to command reſpect. 
Did it command reſpect on that occa- 
fion? Was it reſpected by the Crown, 
by the Peers, or by the People? The 
adviſers of the Crown diſregarded its re- 
monſtrances; the Peers came to reſolu- 
tions cenſuring its proceedings; and the 
people treated it not as their organ in the 
Conſtitution, and the Guardian of their 


rights, but as a faction leagued to op- 


preſs them, with whom they had no 
common intereſt or common cauſe.— 


Since that period the Houſe had not 1 


commanded reſpect but praiſe from thoſe 


Who 


©, EI 
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who were permitted to adviſe the Crown, : 
not by oppoſition, but by prompt obe- 
dience ; not by a watchful and jealous 
guardianſhip of the intereſts of the peo- 
ple, but by implicit confidence in Mi- 
niſters and pliant acquieſcence in the 
| meaſures of the Court. Thrice had that 
Houſe of Commons, which he ſhould 
never mention, but with honour, reſiſt- 
ed the influence of the Crown, and no- 
thing then was talked of but a Reform 
of Parliament. The Houſe of Commons 
had been now for nine years a complai- 4 
fant and confiding body, and the cry of 
Reform from theſe who were formerly 
the loudeſt and moſt active was heard no 
more. Reform was then the only thing 
that could fave the Conſtitution; the very 
| ſound of Reform was now pregnant with 
the moſt imminent and gigantic danger. 
When that Houſe of Commons refiſted 
the influence of the Court, they were 
told that they were not the repreſenta- 
tives of the people ; and that they were 
not ſo choſen as they ought to be.— 
The people felt that the charge was 5 
true in part; and were eaſily induced 


V 


(60 
to give credit to the whole. Had tha 
Houſe of Commons been choſen in a leſ 
objectionable manner; had the people 
_ conſidered them as their repreſentatives z | 
could they have been ſo contemptuouſly 
treated and ſo ignominiouſſy diſmiſſed as 
they were? No- the people would have 
ſeen that the cauſe of their repreſentatives 
was the fame with their own; they 
would have given them their confidence 
and their Sort. But, it was ſaid, a 
Houſe of Commons ſo choſen as to be a 
complete repreſentative of the F 
would be too powerful for the Houſe of 
Lords, and even for the King. They 
would aboliſh the one, and diſmiſs the 
other. If the King and the Houſe of 
Lords were unneceſſary and uſeleſs 
branches of the Conſtitution, let them 
be diſmiſſed and aboliſhed; for the peo- 
ple were not made for them, but they 
for the people. If, on the contrary, 
the King and the Houſe of Lords were 
felt and believed by the people, as he 
was confident they were, to be not only 
uſeful but eſlential parts of the Conſtitu- 
5 tion, 
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tion, a Houſe of Commons freely choſen 
by, and ſpeaking the ſentiments of, the 
people, would cheriſh and protect both 
within the bounds which the Conſtitu— 
tion had aſſigned them. In the Ruſſian 
armament what had been the mode of 
: procceding ? The Miniſter thought pro- 
per to arm againſt Ruſſia, and the Houſe 
8 Commons was called upon to vote the 
ſupplies. Were they allowed o inquire 
into the neceſſity of that armament, or 
to judge of its propriety ? No- they 
were told that to Miniſters it belonged 
* to judge, and to them to confide ; aud 
on this implicit confidence they voted the 
ſums demanded of them. In the mean 
time the people ſhewed their diſapproba- 
tion of a war with Ruſſia; the Miniſter 
adopted their ſentiments; called on the 
Houſe of Commons to agree with him in 
this change of opinion; and the Houſe 
8 acquieſced. He would neither allow the 
Houſe of Commons to judge i in the firſt 
inſtance, nor, through them, look for the 
opinion of the people in the ſecond. He 
was to collect the opinion of the people, 
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and tell thoſe who ought to be their re- 
preſentatives and the organ of their ſenti- 


ments, what that opinion was. The 


leſſon thus held out to every man in the 
| Houſe was this — © If you look for ho- 
nour or for power, you muſt take care 
to conciliate the adviſers of the Crown 
by a ready ſubſerviency to whatever they 
require. If you preſume to counteract 
them, you may enjoy the conſciouſneſs 
of ſerving the public without hope or 
reward; but from power and ſituation, 
from all the fair objects of honourable 
5 ambition, you are for ever excluded.“ 


Having thus ſhewn that the Houſe 
of Commons, as now conſtituted, was 


| neither adequate to the due diſcharge of : 
its duties at preſent, ew ade any 
ſecurity that it would be ſo 1 in future, 
what remained for him to anſwer but 
general topics of declamation ? He had 
ſufficient confidence in the maxims be 
had early learned, and ſufficient reve- 
rence for the authors from whom he 
learned them, to brave the ridicule now 


attempted to be thrown | upon all who 
avowed 
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1 Appel opinions that till very lately had 5 
been received as the fundamental prin- 
ciples of liberty. He was ready to ſay 
with Locke, that Government originated 


not only for but from the people, and 


that the people were the legitimate ſove= 
reign in every community. If ſuch wri- 
tings as were now branded as ſubverſive 
- of All. government had not been read 
and ſtudied, would the Parliament of 
1640 have done thoſe great and glorious 
things, but for which we might have 
been now receiving the mandates of a 
deſpot, like Germans, or any other 
ſlaves. A noble Lord (Mornington) had ; 
diſcovered, that Rouſſeau, in his Social 
| Contract, had ſaid a very extravagant 
thing. He was not very well qualified 
to indir; for he had found the begin- 
ning of the Social Contract ſo extrava- 
gant, that he could not read it through; 3 
1 but he believed it was one of the moſt 
1 3 extravagant of that author's works. He 
did not mean to ſay that the noble Lord : 
po had produced an extravagant faying from 
| Rouſſeau as a novelty ; . but! it was ſome- 


what 


6640 
what remarkable that an extravagant 
thing, from the moſt extravagant work 
of an extravegant foreign author, ſhould 
be produced as an argument againſt a 

Reform in the repreſentation of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. Reverence for an- 

tiquity was then appealed to, and gen- 

tlemen were aſked if they would conſent | 
to alter that which in former times had F 
been productive of ſuch important ac] 
quiſitions to liberty. With equal pro- 
priety our anceſtors might have been 
| aſked if they would alter that Conſtitu- 

tion under which ſo great an acquiſition 
to liberty as Magna Charta had been ob- 
tained; and yet after the acquiſition of 
magna charta, the condition of this coun- 
try had been ſuch as was rather to be 
 execrated and deteſted, than cheriſhed 


and admired. When gentlemen talked | 
of the danger of rath. innovation, and 5 
the great advamages of temperate . and | 
| flow Reform, they might find all they g P 
had to ſay anticipated in a much more 
pleaſant treatiſe than any of their | 
antes, VIZ. the Tale of a Tub, where | 


brother 


_ 


TR 3 


brother Jack's s tearing off the lace points, 
and embroidery from his coat, at the 
hazard of reducing the coat itſelf to tat- 
ters, and brother Martin's cautiouſly > 
_ picking up ſtitch by ſtitch, exhibited an 
abſtract of all their arguments on the ſub- 
ject. The fant act, in the opinion 
of many, had been the means of preſer- b 
ving the Houſe of Brunſwick on the 
Wise. But had ſuch an Houſe of Com- 


mons as the preſent been then in being, 


what would have become of the houſe 
of Brunſwick and the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion. “ What,” they would have ſaid, 
« 0 ſo violent an innovation as ſepten- 2 
nial, inſtead of triennial Parliaments ; do ED 
you mean to ſubyert the whole fabric of 
the Couſtitution ? T riennial Parliaments 


were ſanctioned at the glorious epoch of 


the Revolution; to triennial Parliaments 
we owe all the proſperity, all the glory 
of the reigns | of King William and 
Queen | Anne; to triennial Parliaments | 
are we indebted for the victory of Blen- 


heim.” —As rationally might they have 
ſaid, that to triennial Parliaments they 


_ were 
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5 were indebted for the victory of Blen- T 
heim; as it might be now ſaid, that to 
the right of old Sarum to ſend Members 

to Parliament, we were indebted for our 
annual exports being increaſed ſeven mil- | 
lions. If to ſuch Cures as theſe nati- 
onal proſperity was to be traced ; if for 
the efferce of our Conſtitution we were 
to repair to a cottage on Saliſbury plain— 
or, for the ſake of antiquity more reve- 
rend, let us take Stone Henge for Old 
Sarum-then might we undertake pil- j 
grimages to the ſacred ſhrine, and tell q 
each admiring ſtranger, Look not for 
the cauſes of our envied condition in the 

1 ſyſtem of our government and laws; 

here reſides the hallowed depoſit of all 
the happineſs we enjoy ; but if you move 
one of theſe rugged ſtones from another, 
the Britiſh Conſtitution is thrown from 

its baſis and levelled with the duſt. —A 
right honourable friend of his (Mr. 
| Windham, was Chairman of the Down- 


ton Committee) had been lately employ- 
ed for many weary days i in examining 


the diviſions. of Burgage tenures, to be 


found 
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found in a trench at Downton. Had it 
occurred to him, that in this trench he 
was ſearching for the moſt eſſential prin- 


ciples of the Conſtitution, the inveſtiga- 


tion would have been ſomewhat leſs irk- 
ſome, the labour ſomewhat leſs faſti- 
dious. IR | 
The petition preſented facts into which ; 
the Houſe was bound to enquire, both 
in its legiſlative and i its inquiſitorical ca- 
pacity. In the petition it was affirmed 
that Peers nominated Members to ſeats 
in the Houſe; and they had a ſtanding ; 
+ order, that no Peer ſhould interfere in 
elections. In the petition it was aſſerted 
that bribery and corruption were openly 
practiſed at elections; and they had a 
ſtanding order againſt bribery and cor- 
ruption. Let thoſe facts be enquired 
into, or theſe idle denunciations be ex- 
punged from their journals. A Sele& 
= Committee had reported bribery againſt 
9 certain electors of Stockbridge; and a 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, which had 
been founded on that report, had been 
rejected. He was not ſorr y for it— lle 
K 2 wiſhed 
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' wiſhed not to ſee a poor man puniſhed 
for ſelling his vote, while the ſale of 

| ſeats was connived at. The corruption 
of an individual voter was undoubtedly 
an evil, but ſmall in compariſon of the 
. miſchievous effects which the ſale of ſeats 
muſt produce on the minds of the ſellers 
and the buyers, while both of them knew 
that it Was contrary to law. Let the = 
Houſe i inquire and put a ſtop to ſuch prac- 
tices, or avow their expediency and repeal 
the laws that made. them criminal. 
he lateneſs of the hour, the clearneſs 


of the cauſe, and the danger of rejecting = 


the motion rendered it unneceſfary for 
him to inſiſt farther upon It. One word 
only with reſpect to the time. It was 
triumphantly ſaid, by gentlemen on the 
other ſide, that ninety- nine out of every 
hundred of the people of England, were 


5 well affected to the Conftitution, and 


he believed that they were right, Where 
then was the danger of inquiring into 
the defects of the Conſtitution with a 
view of correcting them? Could they : 
hope for ſome golden period, in which 

the 


ta) 
the proportion of the ill affected wu 
be leſs than as one to ninety-nine ? The 
objection to the time was therefore a fal- 
lacy, a mere pretext for putting off what 
the Houſe could not help ſeeing to be 
neceſſary, but felt unwilling to 1 
This manner of poſtponing, on the moſt 
frivolous pretences, what could not be 
denied to be fit, was more properly the 
object of ridicule than of argument: 
the time muſt come when the Houſe 
would be unable to diſguiſe, even from 
themſelves, the neceſſity of inquiring 
into the ſtate df the repreſentation ; and 
then too, perhaps, they might give room 
for a new application of the poet” 8 rail- 
ery on an individual JO 


e Tet that be wronght which Mat dot ay: 
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For referring the petition to a Committee, . 
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Liſt of the Minority in the Houſe of 
Commons on Tueſday, on Mr. GRE L's 
Motion for a Parliamentary Reform. 
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Authentic 


Authentic Copy of a Petition praying for 


a Reform in Parliament, preſented 10 


te Houſe of Commons on Monday, 


61 . 4 793. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Bri- 


tain, in ; Parliament aſſembled ; 


The humble Petition, e. ſheweth, 


Conſtitution, the King i is veſted with the ſole ex- 
ecutive power. 


That the Houſe of Lords conſiſts of Lands Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, deriving their titles and 


conſequence either from the Crown, « or from he- 
reqditary privileges. 


That theſe two powers, if they afled without a 
control, would form either a deſpotic monarchy, 


or a dangerous oligarchy. 


That the wiſdom of our anceſtors hath con- 
trived that theſe authorities may be rendered not 
only harmleſs, but beneficial, and be exerciſed for 


the ſecurity and happineſs of the people. 


i ar by ho fam” and ſpirit of the Britiſh 


That 
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That this ſecurity and happineſs are to be looked 
for in the introduction of a third eſtate, diſtinct 


from, and a check upon, the other two branches 


of the Legiſlature; created by, repreſenting, and 
reſponſible to the people themſelves. 


That ſo much depending upon the preſervation ; 


'& this third eſtate, in ſuch its conſtitutional pu- 


rity and ſtrength, your petitioners are reaſonably 
jealous of whatever may appear to vitiate b the c one 


or to impair the other. 


That at the preſent day the Houſe of Os 


does not fully and fairly repreſent the people of 
England, which, conſiſtently with what your pe- 
titioners conceive to be the principles of the Con- 
ſtitution, they conſider as a grievance, and there- 
fore, with all becoming reſpect, lay their com- 
plaints before your honourable Houſe. 


That though the terms in which your petiti- 


oners ſtate their grievance may be looked upon as 
| ſtrong, yet your honourable Houſe is entreated to 


believe that no expreſſion is made uſe of for the 


5 purpoſe of offence. 


Vour petitioners in affirming that your honour- 


i Houſe is not an adequate repreſentation of 
the people of England, do but ſtate a fact, which, 
if the word © repreſentation ” be accepted in its 
fair and obvious ſenſe, they are ready to prove, 

and which they think detrimental to their inte- 
reſts, and contrary to the ſpirit of the Conſtitu- 95 

tion. 


How far this inadequate repreſentation i is pre- 


| judicial to their Intereſts, your petitioners appre- 


hend 


(78-3 
hend they may be allowed to decide for thent= 
ſelves; but how far is it contrary to the ſpirit of 
the Conſtitution, they refer to the conſideration 
of your honourable Houſe. 
If your honourable Houſe ſhall be pied to 
determine that the people of England ought not 
c to be fully repreſented, your petitioners pray 
that ſuch your determination may be made known, 
to the end that the people may be apprized of their 
real ſituation; but if your honourable Houſe ſhall 


| conceive that the people are already fully repre- 


ſented, then your petitioners beg leave to call your 
attention to the following facts:: 
Vour petitioners complain, that the number of 
_ repreſentatives aſſigned to the different counties is 
groſsly diſproportioned to their comparative ex- . 


E- tent, Population, and trade. 


Your petitioners complain, that the elective ry 
franchiſe is ſo partially and unequally diſtributed, 
and is in fo many inſtances committed to bodies of 
men of ſuch very limited numbers, that the Ma- 
jority of your honourable Houſe is elected by leſs 
than fifteen thouſand electors, which, even if the 
male adults in the kingdom be eſtimated at ſo low 
a number as three millions, is not more than the 
two hundredth part of the people to be Tepre- 
ſented. 


voting is regulated by. no uniform or rational 
principle. . 
Your petitioners complain, that the exerciſe 

| ww” of 


| Your petitioners complain, that the right of 5 
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of the eleQive franchiſe | is only renewed once in 


ſeven years. 
Vour petitioners thus diftinAly Rate the ſubje& 


matter of their complaints, that your honourable 


Houſe may be convinced that they are acting from 


no ſpirit of general diſcontent, and that you may 
with the more eaſe be enabled to inquire into the 85 


: facts, and to apply the remedy. 
For the evidence in ſupport of the firſt com- 


plaint, your petitioners refer to the return book 


of your honourable Houſe.—Is it fitting, that 


| Rutland and Yorkſhire ſhould bear an equal rank 


in the ſcale of county repreſentation ; ; or can it be 
right, that Cornwall alone ſhould, by its extra- 


vagant proportion of borough Members, outnum- 
ber not only the repreſentatives of Yorkſhire and ; 
Rutland together, but of Middleſex added to 

them? Or, if a diſtinction be taken between the 
N landed and the trading intereſts, muſt it not ap- 
pear monſtrous that Cornwall and Wiltſhire 

» ſhould ſend more borough Members to Parlia- 

ment, than Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Warwick- 
| ſhire, Middleſex, Worceſterſhire, and Somerſet- : 
ſhire united? and that. the total repreſentation of 


all Scotland ſhould but exceed by one Member, 


the number returned for a ſingle county in Eng- 


5 land ? 


The ſecond complaint of your petitioners, is 
founded on the unequal proportions in which the 
and in ſupport 


elective franchiſe is diſtributed, 
of it, 


They 
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They affirm, that ſeventy of your honourable 
- Members are returned by thirty-five places, where 
the right of voting is veſted in burgage and other 

tenures of a ſimilar deſcription, and in which it | 
would be to trifle with the patience of your ho- 
4 nourable Houſe, to mention any number of voters | 
whatever, the elections at the places alluded to 
: being notoriouſly a mere matter of form. And 
: this your petitioners are ready to prove. 1 
They affirm, that in addition to the ſeventy 
be Members ſo choſen, ninety more of 
your honourable Members are elected by forty-ſix 
places, in none of which the number of voters 
exceeds fifty. And this Four PE are s Racy | 
N to prove. 
They affirm, that in addition to the hundred 
and ſixty ſo elected, thirty-ſeven more of your 
honourable Members are elected by nineteen places, 
in none of | which the number of voters exceeds _ 
one hundred, And this ee petitioners : are ready : 
to] prove. 


They affirm, alas; in een to hs hooded 


and ninety-ſeven honourable Members ſo choſen, 
fifty two more are returned to ſerve in Parliament, 
by twenty-ſix places, in none of which the num 
ber of voters exceeds two hundred. And this 
your petitioners are ready to prove. 15 


They affirm, that in addition to the two hun- 


dred and forty-nine ſo elected, twenty more are 
returned to ſerve in Parliament for counties in 


Scotland, by leſs than one hundred electors each, 


and ten for counties in Scotland by leſs than two 
| L 2 hundred 
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hundred and fifty each. And this your petitioners 


are ready to prove, even admitting the validity of 
fictitious votes. 
They affirm, that in addition to the two hun- 


dred and ſeventy- nine ſo elected, thirteen diſtricts 
of burghs of Scotland, not containing one hun- 


dred voters each, and two diſtricts of burghs, not 
containing one hundred and twenty-five each, re- 
turn fifteen more honourable Members. And this 
your petitioners are ready to prove. e 


And in this manner, according to the preſent 
ſtate of the repreſentation, two hundred and 
ninety-four of your honourable Members are 


choſen, and, being a majority of the entire Houſe 


"Of Commons, are enabled to decide all queſtions 
In the name of the whole people of — and 


Scotland. 


The third complaint of your petitioners is 
founded on the preſent complicated rights of 
voting. From the caprice with which they have 
been varied, and the obſcurity in which they haye 
become involved by time and contradictory deci- 
Hons, they are become a ſource of infinite con- 


| fuſion, litigation, and expence. 
Your petitioners need not tender any evidenee 


| of the i inconveniences which ariſe from this defect 


in the repreſentation, becauſe the proof is to be 


found in your Journals, and the minutes of the | 2 | 


different Committees who have been appointed 
under the 10th and 11th of the King. 


nourable Houle is but too well acquainted with 


the tedious, intricate, and erpenſire ſcenes of li- 
| tigation 
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tigation which have been bed before you, in 
attempting to ſettle the legal import of thoſe nu- 
merous diſtinctions which perplex and confound 
the preſent rights of voting. How many months 
of your valuable time have been waſted in liſten- 
ing to the wrangling of lawyers upon the various 


ſpecies of burgagehold, leaſehold, and freehold! 
How many Committees have been occupied in 
inveſtigating the nature of ſcot and lot, pot wallers, 
commonalty, populacy, reſiant inhabitants, and 


inhabitants at large! What labour and reſearch 


have been employed in endeavouring to aſcertain 
the legal claims of borough-men, aldermen, port- 
men, ſelect- men, burgeſſes, and council- men! And 

what confuſion has ariſen from the complicated 


operation of claſhing charters, from freemen reſi- 


dent and non- reſident, and from the different 
modes of obtaining the freedom of corporations 
by birth, by ſervitude, by marriage, by redemp- 
tion, by election, and by purchaſe! On all theſe 


points it is, however, needleſs for your petitioners 
to enlarge, when your honourable Houſe recollects 


the following facts; namely, that ſince the twenty- 
ſecond of December, 1790, no leſs than twenty- 
one Committees have been employed in deciding 
upon litigated rights of voting. Of theſe, eight 
were occupied with the diſputes of three boroughs, 


and there are petitions from four places yet re- 


maining before your honourable Houſe, waiting 
for a final deciſion to inform the electors what + 


| their rights really are. 
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But the complaint of your petitioners on the 


ſubject of the want of an uniform and equitable 


principle in regulating the right of voting, ex- 
tends as well to the arbitrary manner in which 
ſome are excluded, as to the intricate qualifica- 
tions by which others are e admitted to ths exerciſe 
of that privilege. 

Religious opinions create an | incapacity to vote. 
All Papiſts are excluded generally, and, by the 
operation of the Ieft Laws, Proteſtant Diſſenters 
are deprived of a voice in the election of repre- 
ſentatives in about thirty boroughs, where the 
right of voting is confined to corporate officers 


alone; a deprivation the more unjuſtifiable, becauſe, 7 


though conſidered as unworthy to vote, they are 
| deemed capable of being elected, and may be the 
_ repreſentatives of the very places for which they 
are diſqualified from being the ; 
A man poſſeſſed of one thouſand pounds per 
annum, or any other ſum, ariſing from copy hold, 
| leaſehold for ninety nine years, trade, property 
in the public funds, or even freehold in the city 
of London, and many other cities and towns ha- 
ving peculiar juriſdictions, is not thereby entitled 
to vote, Here again a ſtrange diſtinction is taken 
between electing and repreſenting, as a copyhold 5 
is a ſufficient qualification t to fit 1 in your honour- 
able Houſe. 

A man paying taxes to any amount, how great = 
ſoever, for his domeſtic eſtabliſhment, does not 
thereby obtain a right to vote, unleſs his reſidence 
be in ſome borough where that right is veſted in 

the 
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the inhabitants. This exception operates in Gxty | 
places, of which twenty eight do not contain 
three hundred voters each, and the number of 
| houſeholders in England and Wales (excluſive of 


Scotland,) who pay all taxes, 18 714,91 I, and 


of houſeholders who pay all taxes, but the Houſe 
and window taxes, is 284,459, as appears by a 
return made to your honourable Houſe in 17883 


ſo that, even ſuppoſing the fixty places above 


mentioned to contain, one with another, one 
\ thouſand voters in each, there will remain 939,370 
houſeholders who have no voice in the repreſenta- 
tion, unleſs they have obtained it by accident or 
by purchaſe. Neither their contributions to the 


public burdens, their peaceble demeanor as good 


ſubjects, nor their general reſpectability and merits 

as uſeful citizens, afford them, as the law now 
ſtands, the ſmalleſt pretenſions to participate in 
the choice of thoſe, who, under the name of their 
repreſentatives, may ee of their fortunes and 


liberties. 


In Scotland, the grievance acifng * the na- 
ture of the rights of voting, has a different and 
ſtill more intolerable operation. In that great 
and populous diviſion of the kingdom, not only 
the great maſs of the houſeholders, but of the 
landholders alfo, are excluded from all participation 


in the choice of repreſentatives. By the remains 


of the feudal ſyſtem in the counties, the vote is 
| ſevered from the land, and attached to what is 
called the ſuperiority. In other words, it is taken 
f from the ſubſtance, and transferred to the ſhadow, 


becauſe, 
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( 8 ) 
becauſe, though each of theſe ſuperiorities muſt, 
with very few exceptions, ariſe from lands of the 
preſent annual value of four hundred pounds ſter- 
ling, yet it is not neceſſary that the lands ſhould | 
do more than give a name to the ſuperiority, the 
: poſſeſſor of which may retain the right of voting 
_ notwithſtanding he be diveſted of the property. 
And on the other hand, great landholders have 


the means afforded them by the ſame ſyſtem, of 


_ themſelves, by communicating to their confiden- 
tial friends the privilege of electing Members to 
| ſerve in Parliament. The proceſs by which this 
operation is performed is ſimple. He who wiſhes | 
to increaſe the number of his dependent votes, cs 
ſurrenders his charter to the Crown, and, par- 
celling out his eſtate into as many lots of four 
hundred pounds per annum, as may be conve- 
nient, conveys them to ſuch as he can confide 
in. To theſe, new charters are, upon applica- 
tion, granted by the Crown, ſo as to erect each 
of them into a ſuperiority, which privilege once 
obtained, the land itſelf is reconveyed to the ori- 
ginal grantor; and thus the repreſentatives of the 
landed intereſt in Scotland may be choſen by 
thoſe who have no real or beneficial intereſt in __ 
: the land, 
Such is the 6 tuation in which the counties of 
| Scotland are placed. With reſpect to the burghs, 
every thing that bears even the ſemblance of popu- 
lar choice, has long been done away. The elec- 
tion of Members to ſerve in Parliament is veſted 


\ { 


in 


* 81 ) 


in the Magiſtrates and Twi Couneils, who, having 
by various innovations, conſtituted themſelves into 
ſelf. elected bodies, inſtead of Officers freely choſen 
by the inhabitants at large, have deprived the Peo- 
ple of all participation in that privilege, the free 
exerciſe of which affords the only ſecurity they can 

: cn for the protection of their liberties and pro- f 
perty. 
The four and laſt complaint of your petitioners 2 


is the length of the duration of Parliaments. Your 


honourable Houſe knows, that by the ancient laws 
and ſtatutes of this kingdom frequent Parliaments 
ought to be held; and that the ſixth of William 
and Mary, c. 2. (ſince repealed) ſpeaking while 
the ſpirit of the Revolution was yet warm, declared, 
that “ frequent and new Parliaments tend very 
much to the happy union and good agreement 
« between King and People;” and enacted, that 
no Parliament ſhould laſt longer than three years. 
Vour petitioners, without preſuming to add to ſuch 
an authority by any obſervations of their own, 


humbly pray that Parliaments may not be continued . 


for ſeven years. 
_ Your petitioners have thus laid before you the 
ſpecific grounds of complaint, from which they 
| conceive every evil in the repreſentation to ſpring, 
and on which they think every abuſe and! incon- 
venience is founded. 
_ What thoſe abuſes are, and 1 great that in- 
convenience is, it becomes your petitioners to ſtate, 
as the beſt means of juſtify ing their preſent appli- 
cation to your honourable Houſe. 


M Vour 
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Your cetitictiors then affirm, that from the com- 


bined operation of the defects they have pointed 
out, ariſe thoſe ſcenes of confuſion, litigation, and 
expence which ſo diſgrace the name, and that ex- 


tenſive ſyſtem of private patronage which is ſo re- 
pugnant to the ſpirit of free repreſentation. 
Your petitioners intreat of your honourable 


Houſe to conſider the manner in which elections 


are conducted, and to reflect upon the extreme in- 


convenience to which electors are expoſed, and the 
intolerable expence to which candidates are ſub- 


* 1 
Vour honourable Houſe knows that tumults, 
diſorders, outrages, and perjury, are too often the 


| dreadful attendants on conteſted elections! as at this 


: time carried on, 


| Your honourable Houſe bw that polis are only : 
taken in one fixed place for each county, city, and 
borough, whether the number of voters be ten or 
ten thouſand, and whether they be relident or diſ- 


perſed over England. 


Your honourable Houſe knows that polls, how- 
ever few the electors, may by law be continued 
for fifteen days, and even then be ſubjected t toa 


ſcrutiny. 


Your key Houſe knows that the ma- 
nagement and conduct of polls i is committed to re- 
turning officers, who, from the very nature of the 


proceedings, muſt. be inveſted with extenſive and 


diſcretionary powers, and who, it appears by every 


volume of your Journals, have but too often ex- 
erciſed 


633) 
erciſed tlioſe powers with the moſt groſs partiality 
and the moſt ſcandalous corruption. : 
Of elections arranged with ſuch little regard to 
the accommodation of the parties, acknowledged 


do require ſuch a length of time to complete, and 


truſted to the ſuperintendance of ſuch ſuſpicious 


agents, your petitioners might eaſily draw out a 


detail of the expence. But it is unneceſſary, The 
fact is too notorious to require proof, that ſcarce an 


inſtance can be produced where a Member has ob- 


| tained a diſputed ſeat in Parliament at a leſs coſt 
than from two to five thouſand pounds; particular | 
caſes are not wanting where ten times theſe ſums 
have been paid; but it is ſufficient for your peti- 
tioners to affirm, and to be able to prove it if denied, 


that, ſuch is the expence of a conteſted return, that 


he who ſhould become a candidate with even greater 
funds than the laws requires him to ſwear to as his 
} qualification to ſit in your honourable Houſe, muſt 
either relinquiſh his pretenſions on the appearance 
of an oppoſition, or ſo reduce his fortune in the 
_ conteſt, that he could not take his ſeat without per- 
jury. 
| The reviſion of the original polls before the 
Committees of your honourable Houſe, upon ap- 
peals from the deciſions of the returning officers, 
_ affords a freſh ſource of vexation and expence to 
all parties. Your honourable Houſe knows, that 
the complicated rights of voting, and the ſhame- 
ful practices which diſgrace election proceedings, 
have ſo loaded your table with petitions for judge- 
ment and redreſs, that one half of the uſual duration 
M2 0 


-( 84 ) 


of a Parliament has ſcarcely been ſufficient to ſettle 


who is entitled to ſit for the other half; and it was 
not till within the laſt two months that your ho- 


nourable Houſe had an opportunity of diſcovering, 


that the two geutlemen, who ſat and voted near 


three years as the repreſentatives of the Borough _ 


of Stockbridge, had procured themſelves to be | 


elected by the moſt ſcandalous bribery, and that 
the two gentlemen, who ſat and voted during as 
long a period for the Borough of Great Grimiby, I 


had not been elected at all. 
In truth, all the miſchiefs of the profont ſyſtem 


of repreſentation are aſcertained by the difficulties 
which even the zeal and wiſdom of your honour- 

| able Houſe experiences in attending to the variety 
of complaints brought before you. Though your 
Committees ſit five hours every day from the time 
of their appointment, they generally are unable to 
come to a deciſion in leſs than a fortnight, and very 
frequently are detained from thirty to forty days. 

The Weſtminſter caſe in 1789, will even furniſh 


your honourable Houſe with an inſtance, where, 


after deliberating forty-five days, a Committee 
| gravely reſolved, that, „from an attentive conſi- 
 « (eration of the circumſtances relating to the 
© cauſe, a final deciſion of the buſineſs before them 

„ could not take place in the courſe of the ſeſſion, 
6; and that not improbably the whole of the Parlia- 
e ment” (having at that time near two years longer 
to fit) © might be conſumed in a tedious and ex- 
6 penſive litigation;” and they recommended it to 
the petitioners to withdraw their petition, which, 


after 


(„ 


after a fruitleſs perſeverance of above three months, 


they were actually obliged to ſubmit to. 


Your petitioners will only upon this ſubject fur- | 
ther add, that the expence to each of the parties, 


who have been either plaintiff or defendant in peti- 


tions tried before your honourable Houſe in the 
preſent ſeſſion, has, upon an average, amounted to 
above one hundred pounds per day; and that the 
Attornies' bills in one cauſe, the trial of which in 
, point of form only laſted two days, and in point of 
fact only ſix hours, amounted to very near twelve 
hun 1 poun . And ann are 


ready to prove. 


Vour petitioners muſt now beg leave to call the - 
attention of your honourable Houſe to the greateſt 
evil produced by theſe defects in the repreſentation 
of which they complain, namely, the extent of 
private Parliamentary patronage; an abuſe which 
Ti _ obviouſly tends to exclude the great maſs of the 


people from any ſubſtantial influence in the elec- 


tion of the Houſe of Commons, and which, in its 


pProgreſs, threatens to uſurp the ſovereignty of the 


country, to the equal danger of the King, of the 


Lords, and of the Commons, 


The patronage of which your petitioners com- 
plain, is of two kinds: That which ariſes from 
the unequal diſtribution of the elective franchiſe, 99 
and the peculiar rights of voting by which certain 
places return Members to ſerve in Parliaments; 
and that which ariſes from the expence attending 
conteſted elections, and the conſequent degree of 


power e uirel by wealth. 


By 


(86 ) 
By theſe two means, a weight of Parliamentary 1 
influence has been obtained by certain individuals, 
forbidden by the ſpirit of the laws, and in its eon- 
ſequences moſt dangerous to the liberties of the 
people of Great Britain. 
The operation of the firſt ſpecies of W 50 is 
direct, and ſubject to poſitive proof. Zighty-four 
individuals do by their own immediate authority 
ſend one hundred and fifty-ſeven of your honourable 
Members to Parliament. And this your petition- 
ers are ready, if the fact be diſputed, to prove, and 
to name the Members and the Patrons. 
| The ſecond ſpecies of patronage cannot be ſhewn 
with equal nee, though it is felt with equal 


iy force. 


. petitioners : are convinced, that | in a 80 5 
to the one hundred and fifty ſeven honourable 

Members above mentioned, one hundred and fifty 
more, making in the whole three hundred and ſeven, 


are returned to your honourable Houſe, not by the ; 


collected voice of thoſe whom they appear to re- 
_ preſent, but by the recommendation of ſeventy 
powerful individuals, added to the eighty-four be- 
fore mentioned, and making the total number of - 
patrons altogether only one hundred and fifty-four, 
who return a decided majorney of your honourable . 
Houſe 
If your honourable Houſe will accept as . 
the common report and general belief of the coun- 
ties, cities, and borovghs, which return the Mem- 
bers alluded to, your petitioners are ready to name 
them, and to prove the fact; or if the Members in 
queſtion 


[ 7 T7 
ö queſtion can be made parties to the inquiry, your 
petitioners will name them, and be governed by the 
teſtimony which they themſelves ſhall publicly 
give. But if neither of theſe proofs be thought 
conſiſtent with the proceedings of your honour- 
able Houſe, then your petitioners can only aſſert 
their belief of the fact, which they hereby do in 285 
the moſt ſolemn manner, and « on the moſt delibe- 
: rate conviction. 
Vour petitioners entreat your honourable Houſe 
to believe, that in complaining of this ſpecies of in- | 
fluence, it is not their intention or deſire to decry 
or to condemn that juſt and natural attachment 
which they, who are enabled by their fortune, and 
inclined by their diſpoſition, to apply great means 
to honourable and benevolent ends, will always 
inſure to themſelves, What your petitioners com- 
5 plain of is, that property, whether well or ill em- 
ployed, has equal power; that the preſent ſyſtem 
of repreſentation gives to it a degree of weight 
which renders it independent of character; - enables 
it to excite fear as well as procure reſpect, and 


confines the choice of electors within the ranks of 


opulence; becauſe, though it cannot make riches 
| the ſole object of their affection and confidence, it 
can and does throw obſtacles, almoſt inſurmount- 
able, in the way of every man who is not rich, and 
thereby ſecures to a ſelect few the capability of be- 
coming candidates themſelves, or ſupporting the 
pretenſions of others. Of this your petitioners 
complain loudly, becauſe they conceive it to be 
highly unjuſt, that, while the language of the law x 
requires 
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requires from a Canide no greater eſtate, as a 


qualification, than a few hundred pounds per an- 
num, the operation of the law ſhould diſqualify 


every man whoſe rental is not extended to thou- 
ſands; and that, at the ſame time that the Legiſ- 

lature appears to give the Electors a choice from 
amongſt thoſe who poſſeſs a moderate and inde- 


pendent competence, it ſhould virtually compel 


them to chuſe from amongſt thoſe who themſelves 
| abound in wealth, or are ſupported by the wealth 
of others, 
Your petitioners | are the more alarmed at the 


progreſs of private patronage, becauſe it is rapidly 


leading to conſequences which menace the very ex- 
: iſtence of the Conſtitution. ; 
At the commencement of every ſelſion of parlia- . 
5 ment, your honourable Houſe acting up to the 


laudable jealouſy of your predeceſſors, and ſpeak- 


ing the pure, conſtitutional language of a Britiſh 


Houfe of Commons, reſolve, as appears by your 
journals, That no Peer of this realm hath any 


« right to give his vote in the Election of any 
«© Member to ſerve in Parliament ;” and alſo, 
(That it is a high infringement upon the liberties 
. « and privileges of the Commons of Great Britain, 
(“ for any Lord of Parliament, or any Lord Lieu- 
: ce tenant of any county, to concern themſelves in ; 
te the Elections of Members to ſerve for the Com- a 
© mons in Parliament.” Y 1 5 
Your petitioners inform your honourable Houſe, 
and are ready to prove it at your bar, that they 
have the moſt reaſonable grounds to ſuſpect that 
e no 


* 


* 89 ) 
no  lefs than one hundred and 72 'y of your honourable = 
Members owe their elections entirely to the inter- 
ference of Peers; and your petitioners are prepared 
to ſhew by legal evidence, that forty Peers, in 
defiance of your reſolutions, have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of ſo many burgage tenures, and obtained 
| ſuch an abſolute and uncontroled command in very 
many ſmall Boroughs in the kingdom, as to be 
enabled by their own poſitive authority to return 
eigbty- one of your honourable Members. | 
_ Your petitioners will, however, urge this griey- 
ance of the interference of Peers in elections no | 
farther, becauſe they are ſatisfied that it is unne- 
ceſſary. Numbers of your honourable Members 


muſt individually have known the fact, but col- 


lectively your honourable Houſe has undoubtedly . 
been a ſtranger to it. It is now brought before you 
4 by thoſe who tender evidence of the truth of what 
they aſſert, and they conceive it would be improper 
in them to aſk that by petition, which muſt be 


| looked for as the certain reſult of your own ho- 


nourable attachment to your own liberties and Pri- 
vgs | 

| Your petitioners have thus laid before your ho- 
nourable Houſe, what the miſchiefs are which 
ariſe from the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation, 


and what they conceive to be the grounds of thoſe ry 


i miſchiefs, and therefore pray to have removed. 
They now humbly beg leave to offer their rea- 
| font, why they are anxious that ſome remedy 
mould be r applied. 3 
N Your 
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Voour petitioners truſt they may be allowed te 
ſtate, becauſe they are ready to prove, that ſeats 


>) 


in your honourable Houſe are ſought for at a moſt 


extravagant and increaſing rate of expence. 
What can have ſo much augmented the arnbi- 
tion to fit in your honourable Houſe, your peti- 
tioners do not preſume actually to have diſcovered; 
but the means taken by Candidates to obtain, and 
by Electors to beſtow that honour, evidently ap- 
pear to have been increaſing in a progreffive de- 


gree of fraud and corruption, Your petitioners 


are induced to make this aſſertion by the Legiſla- 

ture having found it neceſſary, during the laſt and 

preſent reigns, ſo much to ſwell the Statute Book 
= with laws for the prevention of thoſe offences, 


As far as conjecture can lead your petitioners, 
J muſt ſuppoſe, that the increaſed National 


debt, and the conſequent increaſe of influence, 
are the cauſes of the increaſed eagerneſs of 
individuals to become Members of the Houfe | 
of Commons, and of their indifference as to 


the means uſed to gratify their ſpeculations. - To 
prove that they do not ſtate this wantonly, or with- 


out ſubſtantial grounds, they humbly beg to call 
your attention to the following table, all the 


vouchers for which are to be found in the journals 


of your honourable Houle, or in n different acts of 
Parliament. ; 
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( 42 ) 
It is upon this evidence of the increaſe of taxes, 
eſtabliſhments, and influence, and the increaſe of 
| laws found neceſſary to repel the increaſing attacks 
upon the purity and freedom of elections, that 
your petitioners conceive it high time ta — 
into the premiſes. 
Lour petitioners are confident that in what 
they have ſtated, they are ſupported by the evi- 
dence of facts, and they truſt that, in conveying 
85 thoſe facts to your honourable Houſe, they have 
not been betrayed into the language of reproach, 
or diſreſpect. Anxious to preſerve in its purity 
a2 Conſtitution they love and admire, they have 
thought it their duty to lay before you, not ge- 
+ neral ſpeculations deduced from theoretical opi- 
nions, but poſitive: truths ſuſceptible of direct 
proof; and if in the performance of this taſk, they 5 
have been oblig d to call your attention to aſſer- 
tions which you have not been accuſtomed to hear, | 
and which they lament that they are compelled 
to make, they intreat the indulgence of your ho- 
 nougable Houfe. _ 
' Your petitioners will only further treſpaſs upon 
your time, while they eapitulate the objects of Th 
their prayer, which are, 
That your honourable Houfe will be pleaſed to 
take ſuch meaſures, as to your wiſdom may ſeem 
meet, to remove the evils ariſing from the un- 
qual manner in which the different parts of the 
kingdom are admitted to participate in the repre- 


1 ſentation. 
0 : 


To 


1 


To correct the partial diſtribution of the elec- 


tive franchiſe, which commits the choice of repre- 
ſentatives to ſelect bodies of men of ſuch limited 
numbers as renders them an eaſy prey to the art- 


ful, or a ready purchaſe to the wealthy. 


To regulate the right of voting upon an uniform 


4 and equitable principle. 


And finally to ſhorten the gottes of Parlia- 


ments, and by removing the cauſes of that con- 


fuſion, litigation, and expence, with which they 
are at this day conducted, to render frequent and 


new elections, what our anceſtors at the revolu- 


tion aſſerted them to be, the means of a happy 5 


union and good agreement between the King and 
= People, ; 


And nur Petitioners ſhall ever pray. 


THE END. 
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